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I Gonfributions. 


The Civil Engineers’ Convention. 








New York, June 23, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I think your editorial of last week hit upon the true 
method of conducting conventions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, that is, to divide the papers into selected 
subjects and assign sufficient time for their reading. One 
day ought to be enough for general junketing, and any 
time r quisite for local studies can be taken on the day or 
halt-day which is to be occupied by the papersthat are not 
of interest to the student. 

The plan of dividing the convention into sections is ob- 
jectionable on account of the liability of interference, as 
the number of members that have interest in only one sub- 
ject is probably largely exceeded by those interested in all 
the papers that come before the convention. 

It will probably appear to all that the ‘ social element” 
’ reached at Buffalo a greater development than is advisable, 
and with a membership so widely dispersed it is not an 
economy of either time, space or material to come so far to 
gain so little professional good. 

If all papers pres-nted at Buffalo had been printed and 
distributed among those members likely to take iaterest in 
the various subjects, say a month before the convention, and 
tims allowed so that the person sending a paper had not 
felt he was defrauding others of scant opportunity, no one 
can doubt that, taking advantage of the views and ex- 
perience of what was probably the largest gathering of en- 
gineers ever held on this continent, very valuable discus- 
sions would have resulted. 

There seems vo valid reason for not having convention 
papers in in time to be distributed to the members inter- 
ested before the meeting, and at the same time publishing a 
programme for their reading, so that members may know 
what is before them. 

Referring to the appliances for pleasure, it is doubtful if 
they could have been much better managed : there was not 
only a plentiful (possibly too plentiful) expenditure of money, 
but a careful regard for the comfort and convenience of the 
members and guests on the part of the people of Buffalo, 
which was very gratifying. The reception Friday night 
was a very enjoyable affair to the members of the Society at 
least, and though you bave been pleased to give what may 
be considered an undue prominence to the commencenient of 
“cocktails” and ending of “punch,” they were only two 
items in a long list of solids. N. 











Train Nomenclature. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The following special rule appears on employes’ time- 
tables of the West Shore road, just issued :— 


“Trains answering Green Signals will be known as sEc- 
TIONS: Regular trains carrying signals as FIRST SECTION, 
trains answering the sigaals as SECOND SECTION, and so on 
indefinitely.” 


In common with the majority of New York roads, the 
West Shore trains have heretofore been designated as 
“regulars,” (trains appearing on time-table), “extras,” 
(trains following signals carried by regulars), and “ wild- 
cats” (irregular trains.) This nomenclature has been in use 
many years in this state, and has the advantage of being 
plaio, terse, and readily understood. The most natural 
definition of a train that ruus regularly is ‘‘ regular,” and 
the prefix being understood, ‘ regular 46” becomes ‘‘ 46,” 
and is known as the train on the time-tables, whether car- 
rying signals or not. ‘ 46” is shorter than “first section 
of 46.” 

Webster defines extra as “something in addition to that 
which may be expected.” The regular being always ex- 
pected, signals properly indicate a train answering Webster’s 
definition. To speak of an irregular train as ‘‘an irregu- 
lar” would be somewhat awkward. The origin of the use 
of the word ‘‘ wild-cat” to cover this class is rather dim ; 
but as the wild-cat is certainly an irregular animal, and usu- 
ally happens around unexpectedly, the termis not wholly 
ivappropriate. 

Some Western roads have shortened the word, and have 
“‘wild trains,” but to the uninitiated the order to ‘* run 
wild” scarce seems consistent with the care our roads use in 
ruoning trains. The order ‘* Wild-cat to —” is not open 
to this objection. 

Just what the West Shore will gain by calling their extras 
sections is not readily apparent. A train broken in two or 
more parts may properly be said to be in sections, but why 
should a separate and distinct train in itself be calleda 
section of another train? It bas its own conductor and 
engineer, each having his own responsibilities, and as a 
rule of several of our New York roads says, ‘‘ Extras have 
the same general rights as the regular trains, but a special 
order to the regular will confer no rights upon the extra, 
and unless it receives special orders it must keep within the 
table rights of the regular train.” For instance, on a single- 
track line, a regular traio not having the right of road might 
receive an order to “run regardless” of a certain train to 
a certain station ; which order would not empower an extra 
to follow, unless it received the same order. 





Now a train, under what we may properly call the New 
York system, would be known, say, as ‘‘ 3d extra 46,” im- 
plying at once that there were at least three additional 
trains following the regular. Under the other, or, let us 
say, Pennsylvania system, the train would be ‘*4th section 
of train 46,” not so concise a term, nor one conveying so 
well the idea of its being an additional train, with its men’s’ 
responsibility. 

The general officers of the West Shore came from the 
Pennsylvania lines originally, and of course are more 
habituated to the terms used there ; but what do they gain 
by substituting them for other terms so long prevalent in 
New York? The word “ wild-cat” has also been expunged 
from the time.tables wherever used, and “ irregular trains” 
are mentioned instead. But why ? 











The Master Mechanics’ Convention. 


The Convention was held this year at Long Branch, N. J., 
and has been very fully attended, and many of the subjects 
brought before the members have led to very full and inter- 
esting discussions. ~ 

The Convention assembled on Tuesday morning, June 17, 
and after some routine business, the President, Mr. Reuben 
Wells, delivered bis presidential address, in which he dwelt 
upon the necessity of economy in the administration 
and working of railroads in the present time. Railroads 
had hitherto built up and developed the country, but that 
era was passing away, and the problem at present before 
them was to carry freight at the least possible cost. Fuel 
being the heaviest item in locomotive expenses, 
ecovomy in that direction was very desirable. The problems 
as to the best proportions of toiler, grate, etc., were not yet 
solved. Probably the area of the stack was as important as 
the area of the grate in a fast passenger engine, and these 
areas should bear proper relation to one another in order to 
develop the best effect from a given area of heated sur- 
face, The use of slack would effect an economy in the cost 
of fuel, and tests were mene to ascertain whetber this 
was possible, especially as the Wootten system of burning 
waste anthracite appeared to be successful. 

‘The compound engine had not fulfilled —aereaniiens op the 
Boston & Albany, and though this system had worked well 
in England, the economy of fuel had not been so great as 
expected. The link motion still bolds its place, and the 
Joy gear does not give appreciably better results than the 
link motion, and therefore is not largely used either in this 
country or Europe. An important economy can be effected 
by the use of balanced valves, and as it is very desirable to 
have a good balanced slide valve, the united efforts of the 
members of the As.ociation should be directed to investi- 
gate the question. The Association itself could not under- 
take experiments, but all might derive benefit from tests 
made by individual members. 

G:eat diversity of opinion prevailed as to the best valve, 
the best grate, the best type of locomotive for passenger 
and freight services ctively, and on many other im- 
portant questions; but all acknowledged that perfection bad 
yet to be attained. Definite knowledge on these subjects 
could only be gained by the united efforts of the members of 
this associatiun. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, the Secretary 
and Treasurer read their reports, from which it eupeeces 
that the increase in the num of members during the last 
year had been 34 per cent., or greater than ever before. Tbe 
number of active members is now 224, the number of asso- 
ciate members 13, and the number of honorary members 3, 
making a total membersbip of 240. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. H. SETCHEL, then stated that some 
questions had been handed in for discussion The first 
question was, “At what thickness should steel tires be re- 
moved to insure safety from accicent by breakage ?” 

Mr. Wau. Woopcock (Central Division, Philadelphia & 
Reading), was led to a this question as lately a driving- 
wheel had broken on his road, and it was’ thought, though 
he did not concur in this opinion, that it broke because the 
tire was too thin, and had been allowed to run too long. 
a \ aa that a tire might be run safely at 144 in. 
thick. 

Mr. H. N. Spraavue (i. K. Porter & Co.) asked whether 
there was not a marked difference in the safety of running 
thin tires on passenger and freight engines. 

Mr. A. G. Eastman (Southeastern of Canada) agreed 
with Mr. Woodcock tbat on a 30-ton engine a tire can be 
run down to 1 in. thick, but on a 40-ton engine, especially 
in a cold climate, a greater thickness was necessary. The 
coldness of the winter makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. J. H. Fiynn (Western & Atlantic) had found that 
a tire thicker than 114 in. bad broken on two occasions 
under a 37-ton engine in warm weather. There was no 
flaw in the tire, and no reason could be assigned for the 
breakage. 

Mr. J. D. Barnett (Midland Division, Grand Trunk) 
thought the point raised by Mr. Woodcock was whether thin 
tires caused wheels to break. Thin tires frequeotly broke, 
but rarely caused a fracture in the body of the whee]. An 
engine with a tire only 1% in. thick when turned up, was 
not safe during a Canadian winter, though it might ran in 
the summer. Some very bard tires require more frequent 
turning than those of medium hardness. Mr. Dudley, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, came to the conclusion that soft 
steel was preferable for rails, because a very hard rail was 
not elastic, did not give, and hence the point of contact with 
the tire was very small and abrasion took place, while the 
soft rail would yield under the load and then recover its 
original position. The same reasoning might apply to 3 
tires. 

Mr. Woopcock stated that while the tire remained intact 
the wheel broke Gene the spokes. The rim of the wheel was 
solid, not cored out. No trouble had been experienced with 
wheels with hollow rims. 

Mr. R. C. BLACKALL (Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.) bad 
several tires 134 in , 2 in. and 244 in, thick break during the 
past winter, yet tires only 114 in. thick are still running. 
Any tire that will not turn 134 in. thick is thrown away. 
Does not find that thin$tires cause fractures in body of wheel. 

Mr. EASTMAN thought the spokes liable to part if the tire 
became loose. , : 

Mr. CHARLES GraHaM had twotires 14 in. thick break 
last winter on nger trains, and could not account for 
the failures. He had run tires down to {jin. thick on a 40- 
ton freight engine with solid rim wheels, without any break- 
age. : 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought tires were now made of more uni- 
form quality. The early tires were of uneven quality, and 
this might account for their different behavior as regards 
fracture. 

Mr. J. N. LavpEr (Old Colony) then moved that one hour 
each day, from 12 to 1, be devoted to the discussion 
of subjects selected by any individual member who should 
open the discussion. 

The motion was, after some discussion, put to the meeting 
and carried. 





Mr. SPRAGUE then opened a discussion on the relative 


merits of pressing or shrinking on tires, advocating the 
former plan, while the majority of the members present 
were strongly in favor of the latter. 

Mr. M. N. Forney : I would like to call attention to the 
action of the Car-Builders’ Association in regard to the 
standard distance between the backs of tires. There have 
been a grost many methods of laying the guard rail on dif- 
ferent lines of railroads, and it was thought important that 
some standard should be adopted for the distance between 
the backs of the flanges of their wheels. I think it is also 
important that there should be a standard for the loco- 
motive department. I would, therefore, move that the stand- 
ard distance between the backs of tires for tender wheels, 
locomotive truck wheels, and driving wheels, be fcur feet 
five and three-eigbths inches, which is the standard that the 
Car Builders’ Association have adopted. It would be desir- 
able to alter the form of the resolution and. adopt limits to 
allow for rough surface of chilled wheels, and say that it 
shall not be less than 4 ft. 544 in., or more than 4 ft. 54¢ in. 
I think it is more important to the locomotive department 
than to the car department, because driving-wheel tires are 
turned with considerable accuracy, but with rough-cast 
iron wheels it is important to have some limit. I move that 
we adopt the standard distance which the Car Builders’ 
Association have adopted. e 

Mr. LAUDER seconded the motion. He was perfectly 
willing to make the standard the same as the Car Builders’ 
Association have adopted. His tender wheels are all steel 
and he can turn them as readily as the drivers and get them 
to wy! exact gauge, but thinks where cast-iron wheels are 
used for tenders and trucks that it should be put in the form 
of a limit. 

The SECRETARY then read the motion: That the standard 
distance between the backs of all engine and tender wheels 
— not be less than 4 ft. 54% in., nor more than 4 ft. 54¢ 

n. 

The PRESIDENT : For my own information, I would like to 
know what gauge of road is contemplated there. 

Mr. M. N. Forney : Four feet eight and a half inches. 

‘ Ey PRESIDENT : A great many roads have a gauge of 4 

t. 9 in. 

Mr. M. N. Forney : It would not conflict with 4 ft. 9 in., 
because the Pennsylvania limit gauge is now 4 ft. 544 in. 

Upon Mr. Forney’s motion being put to vote, it was 
declared carried. 

The committee appointed to report on ‘‘ Improvements in 
Boiler.Construction” presented an exhaustive report, deal- 
ing at considerable length with most of the essential items 
of boiler construction. The conclusions at which the com- 
— arrived are given below in a somewhat abbreviated 

orm. P 

The points in boiler construction upon which we have ar- 
rived ata gencral uniformity of opinion may be enumerated 
as follows : 

1. All longitudinal riveted joints should be above the 
water line. 

2. Butt or welt longitudinal joints are preferable to single 
or double lap joints and tend to prevent furrowing at seams. 

3. The use of mild steel for all parts of shelland inside of 
fire-box. 

4. The water spaces surrounding fire grate should never 
be less than three inches, four inches being preferable if pos- 
sible, the width increasing upwards rather than narrowing, 
thus securing better circulation, and freely getting rid of 
the steam as fast as it is formed. 

5. Clearance space between flues not less than % in. 

6. Disuse of inside ferrules to secure flues in tube-sheet, a 
practice still common in other countries. 

7. Lap-welded iron or steel flues are far preferable to 
brass or composition tubes. 

8. Disuse of solid fire-door ring around fire-door opening. 

9. As few holes as possible through shell for connections, 
cocks, valves, etc., and as many as necessary for washing- 
out purposes. 

10. Dome opening to be reinforced by strengthening plate 
or double flanging. 

11. Rocking grates for bituminous coal. 

‘12. The boiler should be free to move on engine frame, 
back boiler head braces (even with slotted holes to allow 
for expansion) being abandoned. 

13. Original or construction test by bydraulic pressure 
through injector, and therefore with warm water, bat all 
subsequent tests by inspection with hand and eye, both in- 
ternall; and externally. 

14. Mud should be got rid of by blowing boiler off under 
om head of steam, and not by providing mud pockets or 

rums. 

15. We see no reason why the practice of using 20 to 30 
lbs. increased iuvitial pressure should not become still more 
general,and tbe pressure steadily grow higher. Steam is 
used so rapidly after formation, and is therefore so wet that 
there is little cause for fear of trouble resulting from 
the neuer temperature of the steam veg plo | with the 
smoothness of the working faces of valve and cylinder. This 
temperature is now increased one tenth in raising steam 
from 140 to 200 Ibs. pressure, and if the full economical 
value of compounding locomotive cylinders is to be obtained, 
the pressure must be increased above 150 or 160 ibs.; which 
is the maximum of . 

Having called your attention to some of the points in 
boiler construction upon which we are almost unanimous, 
we will proceed to call — attention to some other points 
upon which there is still a great diversity of opinion. 

We can settle many of these points. It is desirable that 
the menibers present make special note of them for the pur- 

of discussion at this or succeeding meetings, as it is 
enly by doing so that any definite conclusion can be arrived 
a’. 

1. The proper diameter of flue for a given class of coal. 

2. The proper clearance of space between flues and their 
geometrical arrangement. 

8. The fire-grate area and proper amount and division of 
air opening for rapid and thorough combustion of different 
qualities of coal. Mr. Wells on page 17 cf the 15th Report, 
says that area of live grate should be as small as possible. 
Mr. Wilder says giate 120 in. long is economical for 
soft coal. Who can reconcile the difference of opinion ? 

4. Is the increased first cost and inherent weakness of the 
wagon-top boiler justified by its value in every-day work ? 

5. Best point to deliver feed-water into boiler. There are 
wide differences on this point, and few of us are perfectly 
satisfied with the common practice. haa 

6. Tne economical value of fire-brick arches, keeping in 
mind not only the cost of fuel, but cost and repeated renewal 
of fire brick, aud in some cities the legislation against the 
smoke nuisarce. 

7. Tbe relative merits of arched fire bricks, compared 
with flat bricks, carried on suspended water tubes. 

8. The value of each additional foot in length of flues 
should be ascertained by experiment. If, as many suppose, 
any additional length beyord eigot or nine feet is of no 
practical use, we had better shorten our boiler barrels, and 
obtain the same weight and cubical capacity by increasing 
their diameter. . 

On our freight engines we can safely lift the centre of 
gravity very much higher than is being done at present, 





and even on our ger engines the limit has not yet 
been reached. All increase of pressure will tend to lesseu 
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the value of the last few feet of long tubes. If by experi- 
ment the heating value of the tubes was ascertained we 
could readily obtain the value of the fire-box surface by de- 
ducting from total heating value of boiler, and thus having 
two values, we could better adjust the proportion between 
tube and fire-box surfaces. 

_ The Committee have now placed before you all the draw- 
ings and data that they have been able to collect, and having 
pointed out the different modes of construction, with their 
— on the subject, we hope that they will be freely dis- 
cussed. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to extend their thanks 
to all those who have contributed toward the report, and to 
Mr. Barnett especially are we indebted for his labor in 
collecting drawings and data, also Mr. Geo. D. Brooke and 
E. Denegre, of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway, 


for editing and writing out this report. Bec 
: Respectfully, 
JACOB JOHANN, 
JAMES BARNETT, 
G. H. Prescorr, $ Committee. 


Wm. FULLER, 
8. D. BRADLEY, _ 
_After the reading of this report, the convention adjourned 
till the nextday. * 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The eam on “Improvements in Boiler Construction,” 
given above, was then discussed. 

Mr. J. D. Barnett (Grand Trunk) said his experience 
was in favor of screwed crown stays. On the Grand Trunk 
these stays had been in use for many years on 150 engines, 
often outwearing the fire-boxes, and in no case had the direct 
form of stay given any trouble. Fire-hole plates were some- 
times burnt, through insufficient circulation of water, 
though no mud was present. 

Mr. M. N. Forney urged the importance of keeping all 
longitudinal seams above the water-line. This was shown 
to be essential by the reports of the British Board of Trade 
on locomotive boiler explesions, and was well understood, 
and should be generally accepted.- 

Mr. J. N. LAvDER (Old Colony) said that meny think a 
double-riveted seam Jap joint is as good as a butt joint, but 
in some cases there is trouble from furrowing. His own 
experience was in favor of lap joint with a single internal 
welt, as being cheaper and as well protected from furrow- 
—- a double butt joint. ‘ 

r. J. H. SercHEL (Ohic & Mississippi) was in favor of 
welt seams. He had found iron fire-boxes to be very 
durable when using certain kinds of water. On the Little 
Miami Railroad, some iron fire-boxes had lasted 23 years, 
using water from tbe Ohio River. 

Mr. LavUDER found steel much superior to iron or copper 
as a material for fire-boxes, and thought that its failure for 
—ewn in England must be due tothe use of inferior 
steel. 

Mr. H. N. SpraGuke (H. K. Porter & Co.) thought so too, 
as he found steel in old English fire-boxes to be quite hard, 
so that it could not be cut with a chisel. 

Mr. ForNEY suid that the failure of steel fire-boxes in 
England could not be altogether due to the bad quality of 
English steel, as Americau plates made by Park Bros., of 
Pittsburgh, when tried on an English line, had run a smalier 
mileage than English steel plates, both being inferior to cop- 
pr and costing more per mile run. It was said that 

nglish steel did well on the Grand Trunk. The British 
Association, which incluted many of the most eminent 
English engineers, was to meet at Montreal this year, and 
he boped that the American master mechanics would meet 
them and discuss this question, and give them a hearty wel- 
come. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that a few years ago Park Bros. made 
their steel too bigh in carbon for use in fire-boxes, and that 
was the probable cause of the failure of the steel in England. 

Mr. L. D. BERRY (Des Moines, Osceola & Southern) said 
that a boiler must be kept clean to run a steel fire-box suc- 
cessfully, and preferred iron. 

Mr. JAcoB JoHANN (Wabash, St. Louis & Pacitic), would 
not believe that the cause of the failure of steel fire-boxes 
lies wholly in the water, but considers that firing has some 
influence. High carbon and the method of firing soon 
destroyed the early steel fire-boxes. We made it a rule that 
a fire should never be more than 8 in. thick, as he found 
that a deep fire was prejudicial to the durability of the steel 
fire-box. He attributed much of his success with steel fire- 
boxes to this point, for when his neighbors, using the same 
steel and water, bad numerous failures, he never lost a box, 
though his plates were not avnealed. 

Mr. F. M. TWoMBLEY was running 300 engines with lime- 
water, and had notZhad a cracked steel fire-box for many 
years, though the early steel gave trouble and was at andoned 
for copper. In his experience copper lasted only two or 
three years, cracking and wearing out at the bottom of the 
fire-box, and it had now been quite superseded by steel. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought a homogeneous material nearly free 
of carbon the secret of success. 

Mr. JOHANN was compelled to use lime-water on his road, 
and though the flues had to be cleaned of scale every eight 
or ten months, be had no trouble with the fire-box side 
sheets, none having cracked in three years on 600 engines, 
though some crown sheets bad given way through being 
overbeated. On the Missouri Pacific half of the steel fire- 
boxes built 15 years ago were still in service. The 
steel fire-box of a stationary boiler was entirely. destroyed 
in two and a half years, every sheet being cracked; but on 
using soft instead of bard water, a fire-box of precisely 
similar plates, made by the same maker at the same time, 
was stil) perfectly good atter ten years’ service. 

Mr. WARREN could confirm Mr. Johann’s statement. 
With bard water fire-boxes will not stand two years, the 
low carbou steel en to fail by cracks }-inch long, 
starting from stay-boles. he high carbon steel will crack 
2 feet atatime. iron fire-boxes do well with soft water, 
but no better than steel, being more apt to blister, while 
steel cracks. The use of bard water causes fire-box sheets 
to crack. Low carbon steel is preferable for fire- boxes. 

Mr. JouN HEwItrT (Missouri Pacitic) stated that he bad 

still many engines running wich steel fire-boxes put in 15 
years ago. Aboui 20 per cent of these boxes had cracked. 
_ Mr. Lauper advocated double-riveting in the mud ring 
in order to prevent leakage at corner of fire-box, especially 
with hard water. Aring4in. deep would make a sound 
job at a trifling extra cost. 

Mr. J. P. Hovey (Rochester & Pittsburgh) indorsed Mr. 
Lauder, and approved of double-riveting. 

Mr. SETCHEL considered that iron fire-boxes will last in- 
definitely when using soft river water, such as that of the 
Obio, Mississippi or White river. He had 56 engines run- 
ning for 12 years without a single fire-box being renewed. 
The length of life of a fire-box depended almost wholly on 
the quality of the water. On the Ohio & Mississippi Rail- 
phe the average life hai been 11 years, or apout 550,000 

iles. 

Mr. SPRAGUE considered that steel was superior to iron as 
te —— for fire-boxes, as it was stiffer and kapt its shape 

i 

Mr. Hovey thought steel, iron or copper might each be 
the best material to use under certain Conditions. He had 


known Sligo iron to become carbonized and hard as steel 
from use. 

Mr. J. S. Porter (Indiana, Bloomingtcn & Western) put 
in Otis steel on one side of a box, and Sligo iron on the 
other, three years ago, using hard water and soft coal, and 
found steel the better material. 

Mr. CHas. BLACKWELL (Nerfolk & Western) was com- 
pelled to use some water containing 15 to 20 grains of solid 
matter per gallon. He experienced great trouble from 
cracked fire-bexes. Some fire-boxes in engines built at the 
Baldwin works cracked in from 4 to 12 months. The 
chemical analysis of steel was important, as it was neces- 
sary that the material should be free from sulphur. Where 
the coal contained much sulphur, the plates, if overheated 
by deposit at the back, were apt to absorb sulpbur from tbe 
coal, Chemical analysis of pieces of plate taken from 
different parts of a cracked box showed two or three 
og the percentage of sulphur in the pieces nearest the 

re, 

Mr. ANGUs Sincuarr did not think the bad quality of the 
water explained the failure of steel fire-boxes in England. 
Probably the steel sheets were too high in carbon, and were 
not properly ann aled. Water was harder in the West than 
in most parts of England. He had found more trouble from 
water at Burlington, Ia., than elsewhere, owing to the sul- 
phate of lime in the water. The use of Mississippi River 
water was favoratle to the life of a steel fire-box. 

Mr. JOHANN abandoned annealing six years ago. Does not 
allow a hammer to be used in straightening a sheet, prefer- 
ring a flattening tool with rounded edges or a wooden raul. 
Allholes are punched and reamed out, instead of being 
drifted, if holes do not meet. This gives good results, and 
fire-boxes thus made last as well as those made with an- 
nealed plates. 

Mr. SPRAGUE does not anneal, but when plates are worked 
down to a black heat they are reheated and allowed to 
cool. 

Mr. JoHANN thought it would be economical to purify the 
water before using it 1n boilers, but had not been able to 
test this question yet, not having obtained a grant of money 
from bis company for this purpose. He placed a blow-off 
cock under the barrel as well as on the fire-box, and the 
deposit was partially blown off four or five times in a trip. 

Mr. WARREN said the quality of the water was important. 
On one end of his line the tubes want tightening after one 
week’s running, and on the other end of the line they will he 
tight for two years without touching. 

Mr. H. M.;BRItTTON said lime water gave trouble with both 
iron and steel. Pure water with low carbon steel will give 
good results. 

Mr. WILLIAM FULLER (New York. Pennsylvania & Ohio), 
finds surface water preferable to well water. His fire-boxes 
run under five years, but this is partly owing to bad coal, 
though some of the water has 42 grains of solid matter per 
gallon. 

Mr. BLACKWELL wished to learn of ~q J successful boiler 
compound for preventing incrustation in locomotives. 

Mr. SPRAGUE was using a compound in bis stationary 
boiler with good results. He used Allegheny River water, 
and this was enalyzed, and the compound was specially 
made to counteract the evil effects of that particular water. 
It was a mild purgative, which was put in every day, and 
loosened the scale, 

Mr. F. M. WitpER (New York, Lake Erie & Western) 
said that the qu lity of water varied so much tbat no one 
compound would answer for a locomotive. 

Mr. A. G. Eastman (Southeastern, of Canada) was using 
iron tubes exclusively, with a galvanized iron strip drawn 
down and rolled between tube and sheet, instead of the 
usual copper ferrule. The tube was not swaged down; this 
plan had answered well. 

Mr. JOHANN uses copper ferrules (cut off from a solid tube) 
at both ends of the flues, which are not swaged down. The 
water space allowed is % inch. 

Mr. Forney thought that the reinforcing of the boiler 
barrel where cut away for the dome aperture was a subject 
which had been greatly neglected in this country. Flanging 
7? the barrel plate does not make up the strength. Mr. F. K 

ain, of the Manhattan Railway, even in his small engines, 
bad trouble with the plates cracking near the dome. 

Mr. WILDER bad found no trouble arise from this cause if 
the dome was carefully stayed to thecrown bars. He used 
wagou-top boilers, and had only found one instance of a 
crack in ashell plate, the crack being due to loose stays. 

Mr. SINCLaIR had examined the leaky dome bases on the 
Manhattan, and measured the boilers when hot and when 
cold. When under pressure the dome went down and the 
boiler widened or became oval, throwing a strain on the 
dome. The shell was therefore too weak, and needed a 
strengthening 1ing, which was applied, and prevented any 
further trouble. As the dome comes down under pressure, 
the vertical stays are worse than useless. 

Mr. Austin (Baldwin Locomotive Works) thought the 
trouble arese from the boilers having been made too thin in 
erder to obtain a light enginé. The barrel was 34 in. 
diameter and the dome 19 in. The plates were ¥ in. thick, 
and the flanges were only #, in. thick. Flanging barrel up 
end dome down does well when the plates are thick enough 
to stand flanging. 

Mr. SETCHEL, in reference to the 12th recommendation 
of the Committee, found, back braces indispensable in jack- 
ing an engine up in the shop. The braces then gave verti- 
cal stiffness, and without them the frames would be bent. 

Mr. JOHANN bad found mud drums useless, and the j>ints 
were expensive to maintain. He placed blow-off cocks on 
dished castings on bottom of barrel. 

Mr. SETCHEL said blowing cff under pressure leads to 
scale being baked on surfaces of bot plates and flues. A boiler 
should be cooled gradually, and then blown cff. Only a 
very thin film is then deposited. 

Mr. WILDER lets boilers cool by easing the pressure off at 
the safety valves until the hydrants will overcome the press- 
ure and put the water in. The cooling being gradual,-sed- 
iment is not baked or burnt on flues and sheets. 

Mr. LAUDER believed in an increase of pressure, and con- 
sidered that 175 pounds to the square inch might be used 
with safety and economy. Steel rails enable cn engine to 
be made heavy, and some engines now made were weighted 
with cast-iron blocks in order to secure adhesion, but it was 
preferable to dispense with this useless dead weig bt, and in- 
crease the power and economy of the engine by having a 
stronger and heavier boiler of 1-in. plates, well fitted to 
carry higher pressures. 


BEST DIAMETER AND LENGTH OF FLUES. 


Mr. Austin found varyivg opinions upon this subject. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works increased the size of the 
tubes in proportion to their length in order to get strength 
and not choke the flame. 

Mr. LAUDER thought that as 2-in. flues outside diameter 
were generally adopted after wide experience and many 
experiments, that this was the best siz for standard-gauge 
engines of ordinary size. 

Mr. JOHANN had found 14 iv. tubes choke up on 38 ft. 
gauge, and put in »-in., which did well. The diameter 
depends on the fuel, 





r. WILDER indorsed Mr. Johann’s views. 


Mr. SPRAGUE stated that generally bis firm in their small 
engines used 11-in. flues for tubes up to 6 ft. long, 134-in. 
up to 8 ft., and 2 in. up to 10 ft. 

Mr. WiLDER uses grates 9 [t. 6 in. long for soft coal, and 
10 ft. long for anthracite. These proportions give good 
results, the fire-box containing 140 to 150 sq. ft. heating 
surface. A heavy fire-brick arcb, 6 in. thick, is suspended 
by water tubes screwed into the crown sheet and into the 
plate below flues. A constant supply of air is admitted 
through from three to five holes, 2 in. diameter, under the 
arch. He had also tried a steam jet inducing a current of 
air, but no definite results have been yet obtained. The 
long fire-box certainly gives satisfactory results, and he was 
building no more short fire-boxes. 

Mr. BLACKWELL uses a grate 102 in. long, and experi- 
ments show an evaporation of 9 and 10 Ibs. of water per 
pound of coal, a great improvement on retults obtained with 
the usual length of grate. ’ 

Mr. SETCHEL thought water tubes could not be used with 
bad water. 

Mr. T. J. HATSWELL (Flint & Pere Marquette) found that 
carrying a brick arch on angle irons led to burnt side sheets, 
while the use of tubes for this purpose kept crown sheets 
clean. A brick arch prevented the flues leaking, one engine 
on his line which bad the tubes leaking continually, ran for 
9 months after a brick arch was put in. He found no sav- 
ing in fuel. 

r. J. H. FLYNN (Western & Atlantic) did not believe in 
& brick arch. 

The discussion tten closed and the President announced 
the committees for the ensuing year to be as under: 

Committee on Su jects for Investigation: James Boon, 
Jobn H. Flynn and George Richards. Committee on Assess- 
ment: H. L. Cooper, John S. Cook and Chas. Grabam. 
Auditing Committee: James P. Gordon, J. N. Lauder, ‘I’, 
B. Twombly. Committee on Nomination of Officers: J.N. 
Lauder, J. F. Devine and Allen Sook. Committee on Reso- 
lutions: F. B. Miles, Willard A. Smith and Angus Sinclair, 
@ommittee on Next Place of Meeting: John H. Flynn, 
George Hackney and A. G.Eastman. Obituary Committees : 
In the case of John McFarland—T. L. Chapman, James 
Meehan and R. H. Briggs; in the case of Charles A. Smith 
—Jobn and F. M. Smith. 

A discussion on questions proposed by members was then 
commenced by Mr. EASTMAN, who asked if fire-boxes should 
not be protected from the weather by a thin sheet-iron 
covering, even if it were only \{ in. from the fire-box, in 
order to save the loss of heat. No member rose to discuss 
this question. 

Mr. SETCHEL: It is generally believed that an oil cup 
should be placed cither in the steam pipe or the water pipe 
of an injector, so as to secure good service and durability. 
Which is the proper position for this oil cup? If placed on 
the water pipe the first overflow from the injector wil) wash 
the oil away, and the steam valves will not be lubricated. 
If placed in the steam pipe it is questionable if the water 
valves derive any ben fit. Some place a pipe from the foot 
board to the feed- pipe. 

Mr. ANGUS SINCLAIR bad found injectors working with 
hard water apt to stop working from scale formed inside. 
Black oil poured into steam-pipe every few days cut away 
the scale and cured the difficulty and was preferable to 
cylinder oil or tallow. If oil is put into steam-pipe and a little 
steam turned on, the whole injector will be oiled, but oil put 
in the water is wasted. 

Mr. WILLIAM FULLER: We have several bundred injec- 
tors on our line with a self-feeding oil pipe attached. They 
work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. J. F. DevInE (Wilmington & Weldon): What is 
the best piston packing? I bave tried many kinds and have 
gone back to brass rings. 

Mr. SETCHEL: This is an old subject. We had come piston 
packing with a coil spring, and some with a coil spring with 
a self-adjusting wedge. Many are using a different kind of 
metal to that in general use. The simple packing with a T 
head and the rings sprung over it is the cheapest, and is in 
general use in the West. If a spring packing 1s kept proper- 
ly adjusted, it will give better results than a plain packing. 

Mr. H. N. SpraGUE uses also a solid ring sprung into a 
groove, peculiar in the way of fitting it up. The ring is 
compressed before being turned, aud mortised so as to spring 
it together, and then turned both inside and out while under 
compression. When the ring is cut off it opens out of round, 
but when it goes into the cylinder it is a perfect circle, with 
a tendency to spring out. A common practice is to turn 
the ring larger than the cylinder, then cut out to get your 
compression. 

The discussion on this subject then closed, and the report 
of the Committee on ‘* Construction and Improvement of the 
Locomotive” wasread. We hope to publish the substance 
of this and other papers in a future issue of the Railroad 
Gazette. 

The President stated that the Committee on Smoke-Stacks 
and Spark- Arresters had not made a report, and the sub- 
ject was then referred to a committee for the ensuing year. 

The report of the Committee on Shop Tools and Macbin- 
ery was then read, Mr. Sprague regretting that the mem- 
bers seemed to take so little interest in this question. 

The report of the Committee on the Best Material for Lo- 
comotive Truck and Tender Tires was next laid before the 
convention. An interesting discussion ensued. Atthe con 
clusion of the discussion tte convention adjourned till 9 
a. m. on the following day. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The report of the Committee on the Best Method of Edu- 
cating Engineers was read, and a very interesting discus- 
sion ensued. 

The report of the Committee on Balanced Slide Valves 
was then read. but owing to the non-arrival of the diagrams 
with which it was illustrated, the members were bardly in a 
position to discuss the report very fully, though very valva- 
ble info: mation was elicited. 

The report of the Committee on the Best Method of Lubri- 
cating Valves and Cylinders was read and discus:ed. 

The business next in order was the report of the Committee 
on the Coning of Wheels, but owing to the small amount of 
time now at the disposal of the Convention, the reading of the 
paper was dispensed with, and it wasagreed that the report, 
which contains the views and experience of many of the 
members, should be printed with explanatory diagrams. 

A paper by Angus Sinclair, Associate Member, on the 
‘Economy of Fuel in Locomotives” was then read, and was 
followed by a paper by Mr. F. W. Dean, Associate Memb:r, 
on the ‘‘ Strains on Locomotive Coupling Rods.” Neither of 
these papers were discussed. The Auditing Committee re- 
ported that they bad examined the accounts of the Secretary 
and Treasurer and found them correct. 

Mr. LAUDER moved that the standards up to the present 
time adopted by the Master Mechanics’ Association be printed 
in the annual report. 

The motion was carried unanimouasly. 

Mr. LAUDER said that the Sellers system of threads had 
been adopted by this Association as a standard, but many 
found great difficulty in this respect, asround iron is not of 
uniform size. It is generally a little over size, consequently the 





iron must be cut down to make a full thread, the result being 
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to tear the thread off when the dies are not in perfect order, 
or to ruin the dies where it had to be cut down 4 in. or 
ys in. in order to obtain the standard size. The Master 
Car-Builders’ Association took this matter up and adopted a 
certain system which be thought a good one. He had 
adopted it and bad procured the gauges. They 
have adopted a set of gauges made by Pratt & 
Whitney that all round iron shall be subjected to 
before 1t is accepted from the dealer. It has a table made 
of stamped steel in a very systematic and workmanlike 
manner. A limit gauge goes with it. One -end is ;J, in. 
larger, and the other ;45 in. smaller than the true size. The 
iron must be between these two limits. They could not say 
to dealers that they shall make %% in. round iron exactly % 
in. diameter. It would not be practicable ; but they could 
say that it shall not be over % in. and ,j, in., equal 8; 
in., neither shall it be ,;j,in. less than % ia. or yf, In. 
A few of themembers in Boston notified dealers that all 
round iron sent will be subjected to this limit gauge. After 
this explanation he offered this resolution for the considera- 
tion of the Association : 

‘* Resolved, That the following sizes for gauges for round 
iron for Sellers standard threads are hereby established 
by the Master Mechanics’ Association as the standard sizes 
for such gauges, and that it is recommended tbat all round 
iron of nominal standard size be made of such diameter that 
each bar will enter the large or plus end of the gauge ix- 
tended for it, and will not enter the sma!] end in any way; 
that is to say, all iron must be so that the big end of the 
gauge will go on and it must not not be small enough to 
allow the small end t» go on.” 

Mr. LAUDER said that all railroads that choase to get the 
gauges can do it, and know that they are getting something 
that is uniform, and by and by dealers will submit their 
goods to these tests, and then you will get rid of the nuisance 
of having iron rolled over size. 

The motion was then put to the Convention and carried 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT then announced that the next business 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The SECRETARY then read the report of the Nominating 
Committee, suggesting the following names for ofticers: 

For President, J. H. Flynn; First Vice-President, J. D. 
Barnett; Second Vice-President, William Woodcock; Treas- 
urer, George Richards; Secretary, J. H. Setchel; Member 
of Standing Committee on Subjects, T. B. I'wombly, 
Chicago. 

Mr. LAUDER after explaining that any member was per- 
fectly free to nominate any candidate not included in the 
list, read the following letter which he had just received 
from President Wells: 

**While there is nothing in the by-laws to prevent the 
election of the same person as President of this association 
for a second or any number of terms if the members see fit 
to do so, and as I believe that two terms in succession is as 
many as it is desirable to elect any person, and that we ought 
to establish the principle of rotation in office as regards the 
presidency, and feeling that some might not understand my 
views on this question, I desire to say to you as Chairman 
of the Committee, that while I well appreciate the compli- 
ments paid me, I will not under any consideration be a 
candidat? for re-election for another term.” 

Ballots then took place, and the members selected by the 
Nominating Committee were elected to their respective 
offices by a practically unanimous vote in each case. 

A ballot was then taken, and votes were cust as follows: 
In favor of Washington as the place of meeting, 45; Cincin- 
nati, 5; Niagara Falls, 1: Montreal, 3. 

Washington was duly declared to be the place selected. 

Mr. LAUDER then moved that the compensation of the 
Secretary be increased from $600 to $800, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT said that the report of the Committee on 
Subjects for Discussion at our next Convention recommend 
that the following subjects be investigated: 

1. Improvements in boiler construction. 

2. New plans for construction and improvements in loco- 
motives. 

3. Improvements in valve-gear. 

4. Steel castings for locomotives. 

5. Best metal for locomotive bearings. 

6. “Oy hae brakes. To what extent is their use ad- 
visable ? 

7. Is the frequent testing of boilers by hydraulic pres- 
sure advisable, 

8. Smoke-stacks and spark-arresters. 

9. Shop tools and machinery. 

Mr. H. M. Britton, a past president of the Association, 
and Mr. Charles Peddle were then elected honorary mem- 
bers. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were then passed and the 
Association adjourned, to meet in Washington on the third 
Tuesday in June, 1885, 








Excursions of the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Convention. 


The more serious business of the convention was agreeably 
diversified by some pleasant excursions, in wbich many of 
the members and their friends and numerous ladies took 
part. Fortunately the weather was extremely pleasant, 
neither too bot nor too cold, and a light sea breeze contrib- 
uted to the general enjoyment. 

Oa the afternoon of the 18th of June, the second day of 
the convention, an iron steamer started from the pier at 
Long Branch and conveyed many of the members and their 
triends for a cruise to Coney Island, Sandy H>.ok and the 
Narrows, where the formidable fortifications that protect 
New York were inspected with much interest, few of the 
voyagers having seen NewYork from this point of view. 

In the evening a banquet took place at the Ocean Hotel, 
some 450 ladies and gentleman being present. No speeches 
were made, but a very enjoyable evening was spent. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, the third and last day of the 
convention, many of the members accepted the kind invi- 
tation of Mr. Chas. E. Parry, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and proceeded by special train to Beach Haven, a 
seaside resort of recent origin, situated some 15 miles north 
of Atlantic City. The special train consisted of three new 
first-class passenger cars, and one combination baggage and 
smoking car, built by the Vhiladelphia & Readin ilroad. 
A Mann boudoir sleeping-car, ‘ 11 Trovatore,” and Mr. G. H. 
Talbot’s private car formed the rear coaches of an exceedingly 
well appointed train. The engine, No. 173, of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, had not much opportunity of dis- 
playing its capability for fast running until the return trip 
on the following day, when the train was run from Long 
Branch to Jersey City, over the New Jersey Central route, 
at a capital pace. 

Beach Haven is situated on a long but narrow island, at the 
north end of which is situated Barnegat Light House. Visi- 
tors have consequently to cross the intervening sound by sail- 
boat or steamer, and on the special train arriving at the 
shore of the sound near Tuckerton, quite a fleet of sailing 
boats was found awaiting the arrival of the visitors, and a 
race soon took place as to which boat should first arrive at 
Beach Haven, some five miles distant. A small railroad 
train, consisting of a four-wheel engine with 8 x 10 cylin- 
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ders, two passenger cars and two flat cars, then conveyed the 
excursionists to the “‘ Baldwin,” a new hotel, built in the 
style prevalent in the old country when the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ grandfathers were boys. The railroad, which 
is about half a mile in length, had been opened one week 
previously, but the hotel was just completed and received 
guests for the first time. A banquet was given by Mr. 
Parry in the evening, at which over 300 ladies and gentle- 
men were present. Mr. Ecclesine, in an eloquent speech, 
proposed the health of Mr. Parry and thanked him in tbe 
name of the assembled master mechanics, both for his hos- 
pitality and for his life-long labors in the improvement of 
the locomotive. The banquet being over, some dancing 
took place in a most conveniently arranged ball-room at- 
tached to the hotel to the strains of a very efficient band from 
New York. On the following morning the special train, 
after some delay, started for Long Brancb aud New York, 
and at a meeting held on the train, Mr. Jobn H. Flynn pre- 
siding, the following resolutions were proposed and carried 
by acclamation: 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics Association are due and are bereby most 
heartily tendered, to Mr. Charles T. Parry for bis kind in- 
vitation for the members and their friends to visit Beach 
Haven, and for his splendid hospitality and generous enter- 
tainment of them while there; to Mr. J. Wootten, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad; to 
Mr. Blodgett, Superintendent of the New Jersey Southern 
Railroad; to Mr. J. J. Pharo, Superintendent of the Tucker- 
ton Railroad, and to Mr. W. W. Stearns, Superintendent of 
the New Jersey Central Division, for courtesies in permitting 
them to travel by special train; to Mr. W. Woodcock for bis 
indefatigable labors to promote the comfort of those attend- 
ing the meeting; to Mr. Mann, of the Mann Boudoir Car 
Co., and to Mr. ‘Talbot, for kindness and courtesies 
in placing their private cars at the disposal of members.” 








Southern Railroad Gauges. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat bas the following to - 
editorially on the subject of a change by Southern railroads 
to the standard gauge: 

‘* We sincerely trust that the discussion now going on iu 
this connection will result in something practical and defi- 
nite. It has long been a recognized fact that the South is at 
a very great disadvantage on account of the difference 
between the railroad gauges here and at the North. The 
change takes place at the Ohio River, and it amounts to 
virtually destroying our rail connections. With the excep- 
tion of the Illinois Central, there is not a road leading out 
of New Orleans or any other great Southern city which can 
transact business upon anything like favorable terms if it 
involves forwarding over a Northern or Western road. 
Our freight cars cannot be bauled on roads north of the Ohio 
without the tedious and expensive ceremony of changing 
trucks, or the equally slow and costly process of breaking 
bulk and transferring the entire cargo. In either event, it 
amounts to a ruinous interruption of traffic. It acts like 
another Chinese wall, cutting us from the outer world, or at 
least rendering intercommunication so tedious and so 
troublesome as to consume the pleasure as well as the profit 
of trade. 

“In recognizing the significance of the situation and in 
promptly interposing a remedy, as they did three years 
ago, the management of the Iilinois Central Co. took the lead 
in railway emancipation in the South. Of course there was 
considerable preparation for it in advance, but, when the 
appointed moment came the change of gauge over some 600 
miles of track was made as if by magic. The work began 
as the evening noi th-bound train from New Orleans passed 
up, and it progressed almost as rapidly as the train itself 
traveled. By 12 o’clock on the next day the gauge was re- 
duced to standard width from New Orleans through to 
Cairo, and the track was in as complete order for business 
as though nothing bad occurred at all. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of the effectiveness of labor, thoroughly organ- 
ized and intelligently handled. And the moral of it is that 
what the Illinois Central people can do is equally within the 
reach of the Louisville & Nashville, the Northeastern, and 
ail the great Southern trunk lines whose Northern and West- 
ern connections are rapidly becoming so extensive and so 
important.” 








The Relation of Railroad Wheels and Rails to Each 
Other. 


|A paper by Matthias N. Forney, Read at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Master Car-Builders’ Association, June 11, 1884. | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 462 ) 


One of the difficulties which seemed to stand in the way 
of the adoption of the two forms of treads and flanges 
which were proposed by the Committee last year was that 
the one for cast-iron wheels had what was substantially a 
cylindrical tread, whereas the otber, for steel-tired wheels, 
was coned. There appeared to be enough members opposed 
to coned wheels to defeat the form of tread proposed for 
stee] tires, and a sufficient number of believers in coning to 
defeat that proposed for cast-iron wheels. 

The relative advantages of coned and cylindrical treads 
of wheels has been in dispute ever since railroads were first 
built. In the fourth and fifth annual reports of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad for the years 1836 and 1837 the sub- 
ject was discussed at great length, and articles on the sub- 
ject are now frequently published in the technical papers. 
Without an elaborate and expensive series of experiments 
it is perhaps impossible to prove that either coned or cylin- 
drical wheels are the most advantageous. It may be said, 
however, that whatever advantages may accrue from the 
use of coned wheels is soon lost, because the cone of the 
treads is rapidly worn away, and the wheels then become 
either cylindrical in form or approximate thereto, or get 
what may be cailed reversed conicity. Itis also true that 
nearly all who have investigated this question are agreed 
that cylindrical wheels are best on a straight track, and 
that itis on curves alone that coned wheels have any ad- 
vantage. 

Another objection to the use of coned wheels is that un- 
less the rails are inclined a coned wheel-tread will bear onl 
on the inner edge of the rail. This is illustrated by figs. 19, 
20, 27 and 30.* The latter represents a section of the rail- 
head and wheel-tread and flange in use on the Philadelpbia 
& Reading Railroad. The black surface represents the 
metal which must be worn away before the wheel will bear 
on the whole width of the rail. It will be seen that when 
the rails and wheels are new, the latter bear on less than 
half of the surface of the top of the rail. That the rails are 
actually worn as indicated by the black surface is shown by 
fig. 32, which is a section of a worn rail which was laid in 
1875 in a straight part of the Reading Railroad, and was 
taken up in 1882 after a tonnage of about 105,000,000 tons 
bad passed over it. By referring to fig. 30, it will be plain 
that new rails, of the form represented, will wear the wheels 
to a form indicated by the dotted line. If, then, we take a 
wheel worn to this shape and put it on a rail worn as shown 
im fig. os we will have the condition of things represented 
n fig. 31. 








* Figs, 1-29 will be found in the preceding number of the 
Railroad Gasette, pages 459, 460 and 461, 


Fig. 33 is a section of the head of a rail laid on a straight 
part of the Reading track in 1867, and at the time this sec- 
tion was taken'a tonnage of 176,000,000 tons had passed 
over it, The rail had been reversed ‘‘to equalize the wear.” 
If a rail has been worn by coned wheels, into the form 
shown by fig. 32, and is then reversed, the wheel and rail 
would then bear the relation to each other shown in fig. 34. 
It will be seen that the surfaces in contact are extremely 
small. Under these conditions the wear of both wheel and 
rail must be very rapid. On British roads,.where wheels 
are ordinarily coned more than they are here, the rails rest 
in cast-iron cbairs, and these are made of sucha shape that 
the rail is inclined, so that their top surfaces will have the 
same inclination as the surface of the coned wheels. At- 
tempts have been made in this country to “spot” the cross- 
ties, or give the surface on which the rails rest an inclina- 
tion, so that the top of the rails and the treads of the wheels 
will coincide with each other, but owing to the cost, incon- 
venience and other objections to this practice, it has been 
generally abandoned. 

But even if the rail is inclined so that the top of the rail 
will conform to the tread of the wheel as shown in fig. 39, 
there is then the objection that the diameter of the wheel at 
A, where it comes in contact with the outside edge of the 
rail, is, with the amount of conicity represented, about ,; 
in. less than at C, where it is in contact with the inner edge; 
so that when running on a straight line or on the outside 
rail of a curve, some portion of the tread in contact with 
the rail must slip. The difference in circumferences at A 
and C is 1g in. so that during each revolution there must be 
that amount of slip at either Aor C. It is true that the 
portion of the wheel at B in contact with the centre of the 
rail might roll without slipping, but in that case there 
would be a backward slip at C of |} in each revolution and 
an equal amount forward at A. It is also true that the 
cone of the wheel which is illustrated is excessive, but the 
evils explained are of the same character with any coned 
wheel, but in proportion to the amount of conicity of the 
wheels. 

The argument which is used in favor of coned wheels is 
that in going around a curve the wheels on the outer rails 
roll outward so that their flanges are in contact with the 
rails, and consequently their treads bear on the rails at 
a point near the flanges, where the diameter is largest, and 
that the wheels on the opposite side bear on the rails at a 
point some distance from the flange, where the diameter is 
smaller. During one revolution of the axle, therefore, the 
outside wheel is supposed to advance further than the inside 
one, which has a tendency to cause the two to rollina 
curved path. In reply to this argument it is said that if each 
of the axles could assume positions which would be radical 
to a curve, it would be true that they would roll in a curved 
path, but that when they are attached to a frame which 
holds them both in such positions that their centre lines are 
always parallel, that the argument loses much, if not all, of 
its force, because, under these circumstances, the wheels are 
not free to roll in a curved path. It is said even that 
a model consisting of a pair of axles, held paral- 
lel to each other in a frame similar to a _ truck- 
frame, with four wheels, of which the two on one 
side are larger in diameter than those on the op- 
posite side, will not move in a curved path if allowed 
to roll freely down au incline. In order to test this, the 
writer had a model made, which is represented by figs. 
35-37. The wheels on one side were 1,% in., and chose on 
the other 1,5; in. in diameter. The axles were beld in posi- 
tior and turned on pointed steel set screws, AA, and a series 
of holes, bbb, were drilled in the frames, CU, and tapped to 
receive the screws, so that the two axles could be spread 
a distance of 5in. apart from centre to centre or brought 
within 114 in. of each other. This model was weighted 
with a cast-iron weight, M, and allowed to roll freely on a 
sheet of drawing-paper, which was stretched perfectly 
smooth on a drawing-board. The wheels were rounded 
on their treads so that they could move freely laterally. A 
pencil, P, was attached to the under side and at the centre of 
the model, so as to bear very lightly on the paper. The 
axles were then placed at different distances and the board 
was given just sufficient inclination to cause the model to 
roll down the incline. The pencil then drew a line which 
marked the path in which the model rolled. A single _— 
of the wheels alone rolled in a circle of 26%4-in. radius 
The results of the experiments with the model were as fol- 
lows : 

A single pair of wheels alone rolled in a curve of 26% in. radfus. 
With 2 axles, 1% in. apart, the model rolled in curve rr aoe radius, 
“ ‘ “ é 4 had 


“ 21% * “ “ 66% “ 
oe 3 “ “* Ra, - 
3 i “ “ 25! ”“ 
- e £ 2-32 ae 
.. Ae’. Se oe 
ad 1% - “ “ 32154 “ 


The model compared with a full-sized truck, was made to 
a scale of 14 in.=1 foot, or 3 of full size. The wheels on 
each axle, therefore, represented full-sized wheels of 341¢ 
and 311 in., or a difference of 4 in. in diameter. If we con- 
vert all the dimensions of the model and the results of the 
experiments into the full size which they represented, they 
would indicate that a single pair of wheels in the same axle, 
with a difference of 3 in. in their diameters, will roll ina 
curve of 5314 ft. radius. Two pairs of such wheels, if the 
axles are held parallel, as in the model, would roll in the 
curves specified in the following table: 

Axles ; ft. apart will roll in a curve of oie radius. 


“ 5 io “ “ 133 “ 
“ 6 “ ” “ 174% “ 
“ q oe “ “ 951 “ 
“ 8 “ ” “ 23734 “ 
“ 9 “ “ 479 
“* WwW “ “ “ 64314 “ 


From figs. 1 to 15 it will be seen that the coning of the 
wheels represented varies from ,, of an inch to 4} in3in. on 
one side, so that there is a difference of ,, in. to }§ in. in di- 
ameter in 3 in. of length of the tread of the wheels, or an 
average of about »; in. If it is remembered that 
wheels ordinarily have only about j in. end play on tue 
wheels, it will be seen that the actual difference in the 
diameters in which wheels having ; in. cone in 3 in., is in 
the following proportions: 

SB: gi: fet de 

That is, there is a difference of only ~; of an inch in the 
diameters in which ordinary coned wheels roll in passing 
around curves. If, then, with a difference in diameter of 3 
in., two pairs of wheels will roll in the curves given in the 
last table, then by a simple proportion, we can calculate the 
curves in which wheels having ;; of an inch would roll, 
which would be as follows: 





Axles 3 ft. apart will rollinacurve of 2.572.8 ft. radius. 
“ 4 -“ “ te 3,513 6 “ 
“ 5 o “ 5,107.2 “ 
” 6 - “ “ 6,700.8 Pi) 
oe 7 7 id 7 9,638.4 “ 
“ 8 “ on - 12,969.64 “ 
“ 9 “ it 7 18,393 6 7“ 
“ 10 “ “ “ 24,700.8 “ 
These show how very little influence the ordinary 


coning which is given to car wheels has in causing them to 
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roll around eurves. Such wheels would cause a freight-car | 
truck spread 5 ft. apart to roll in a curve of 5,107.2 feet 

radius and a six-wheeled truck, spread 10 ft., would roll in | 
a curve of 24,700.8 feet radius, in about 4% miles. In 

curves of shorter radius than this the wheels must be moved | 
laterally by the pressure of the flanges against the rails. 
The theory that a cone will roll in a curve as freely as a 
cylinder will roll in a straight line is very attractive, so 
much so that those who have used it in favor of coning car- 
wheels have lost sight of the fact that two cones with their 
«xles held parallel with each other are not free to act as one 
will when entirely free. The fact, too, that the tendency 
which a cone has of rolling in a circle is counteracted by 
spreading two parallel axles further apart, has also been lost 
sight of, or perhaps has not been known. 1n order to show 
how great the influence of increasing the distance is in over- 
coming the influence of the conicity of the wheels, the 
results of the experiments with the model, which have been 
described, have been plotted in fig. 38, where o 5 isa 
Lorizontal base line on which the distance o 4, 0 2, 0 2, 
etc., between the centres of the axles, has been 
laid down. On the perpendicular from o, the radius o a of 





the curve in which the age pair of wheels alone rolled, 
va laid down on a scale of y5. From 13¢ the distance 1}¢ 


b equal to ;}, of the radius of the curve in which the model | York Central Railroad. They are sbown in the positions 
rolled when the axles were 1!¢ inches apart. From the | they would occupy on outer and the inner rails of a curve of 
other points in the horizontal base line the radii of the | which the gauge has been widened a half-inch. The sections 
curves in which the model rolled with the axles at different | of the wheels were drawn with templates cut so as to fit the 


distances apart were laid down in the same way. Through | tracks of the wheels accurately. It will be seen from fig. 40 
the extremities a, b, c--i of these Pa acurve | that the diameter of the wheel at EZ, where it bears on the 
was drawn which represents graphically the rate at which | inside rail, is considerably larger than that of the opposite 
the radii of the curves in which the model rolls, with the | wheel, fig. 41 at /, where it bears on the outside rail, so that 
axles at different distances apart, approximate to infinity. | the wheel which should have the largest diameter bas the 
No doubt the nature of this curve is capable of mathemat- | smallest, and vice versa. 
ical expression and analysis, but this is not a suitable occa-| From what has been said, then, it may be inferred: 
sion for such an investigation, even if the author of this| 1. That the advantage which results from coning wheels is 
paper was competent to make it. Without being analyzed, | very slight and of little practical importance. 
however, the diagram indicates all that it is now necessary | 2. That the advantage of the cone which is given to wheels 
to show, which is, that the cone of wheels is of very little | is very temporary, as tbe conicity is soon worn away. 
inportance when the wheels are spread a considerable dis- | 3. That the tread of a coned wheel has very little bearing 
tance apart. surface on the rail, and therefore it wears the rails and is 
Not only is this the case, but, as has been stated before, in | worn by them very rapidly unless the latter are inclined so 
service the cone of wheels is quickly worn away, and after | that their tops conform to the shape or position of the treed. 
a given amount of wear a reversed conicity results, so that| 4. If the rails are inclined, then some portion of the treads 
the diameter of wheel on the inside of the curve when it | of the wheels in contact with them must slip on a straight 
bears on the rail has a larger diameter than the one on the | line, and on the outside rails of curves which causes in- 
outside, Figs. 40 and 41 represent sections of two wheels in | creased wear and resistance, 
the same axle which were worn to this shape on the New 65, It is also asserted that coned wheels produce y.clent 
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oscillations of rolling stock at bigh speeds and on straight 
lines. To what extent this effect is produced by coned 
wheels the writer has no means of determining. 

Although the preceding arguments with reference to the 
relative advantages of coned and cylindrical wheels may 
seem to be conclusive, nevertheless, persons holding oppo- 
site views are not always convinced by arguments, and it is 
often right that they sbould not be. Doubtless many of 
them will hereafter, as they have heretofore, continue to 
believe that coned wheels have some practical advantages 
which cylindrical wheels have not. This being the case, 
agreement concerning a standard, which is the object 
sought by this Association with reference to this and o.her 
subjects, would be much more likely to be brought about, i/ 
a form of tread and flange was devised which would com- 
bine the advantages of both a cylindrical and a coned tread. 

[t has already been pointed out that the only way to 
reconcile the conflicting views concerning the length of 
radius of the corner of the rail and the throat of the flange 
is by compromise. Some rail-men want a radius of ,; in., 
while wheel-men want § in. Adopting the compromise 
which has been suggested for this dimension, we will take 
the head of one of Sandberg’s rail sections, tig. 44, the cor- 
ner of which is described with a radius of 4 in., which is 
nearly a mean between #; ip. andgin. The top of thisand 
all other Sandberg sections is described with a radius of 6 
in. On this rail, a cylindrical tread of a wheel has been 
drawn, which, it will be s en, does not conform to the shape 
of the top of the rail when the flange is against the rail, as 
represented, and that there is a little space between 
them at f. If the tread, instead of being a 
straight line, was made to conform to the curved 
top of the rail, from its centre, e, to the throat of the 
flange at f, as shown in fig. 45, not only would tbe tread 
and flange fit the rail accurately when they are in the posi- 
tion shown, but the diameter of the wheel at A, where it 
bears on the rail, would be larger than it is at B, where the 
tread of the wheel is evlindrical. When the flange of one 
wheel is in the position represented. that in the other end of 
the axle is some distance from the rail, and therefore the 
cylindrical part of its tread bears on the rail. It is there- 
fore plain that if the treads are formed as described they 
will act substantially like coned wheels on curves. On a 
straight line both wheels will be in the position represented in 
fig. 46. The cylindrical part of their treads will then bear 
op the rails. The wheels, therefore, would be, practically, 
cylindrical in a straight line, and act like coned wheels on a 
curve, and thus have the advantages of both forms—if there 
are any. 

To get at the best form of wheel tread for resisting wear 
templates were made from a number of worn wheels to de- 
termine the nature and the form which they assume. Figs. 
47 and 48 represent two actual and typical specimens of 
worn wheels which were on the same axle, the black sur- 
fave representing the metal which was worn away. The 
flange in fig. 47, it will be seen, is worn considerably, 
whereas that in fig. 48 is worn very little. The treads were 
coned about \ in. in their diameters in a length of 3 in., and 
were worn so much that the diameter of fig. 47 at A was 
about % larger than that at B, and in fig. 48 this difference 
was about in. If we assume, as the manufacturers did, 
that the original, or what will be called the normal, form 
of the treads of these wheels was the best sbape, then evi- 
dently as the wheels were worn their treads departed 
further and further from the shape they should be. To 
show how this difficulty might at least to some extent be 
remedied, let a series of lines, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., be drawn 
through the worn part of the treads, and then with a pair of 
dividers lay off one-half the width of the worn surface below 
the tread, as indicated by the dots. Then suppose a dotted line 
be drawn through these points and that wheels be made to 
conform to this outline. Evidently their treads, when new, will 
differ from the normal form only half as much as the wheels 
sbown in figs. 47 and 48 did, when they were worn out: 
and it is also plain that during the first half of their wear the 
proposed wheels would be approximating closer and closer 
to the normal form, and that with an amount of wear equal 
to that shown in figs. 47 and 48, they will differ only nalf 
as much from the normal form as the wheels represented in 
these figures did when they were worn out. Although the 
shapes produced by the dotted lines are a little irregular, 
yet it will be seen that in both cases the dotted lines show 
that the treads of the wheels should be beveled off or made 
conical on the outside for a distance of from 1%{ to 2%4 in. 
from the face. In figs. 49 and 50 the treads represented are 
made cylindrical from the throat of the flange to a 

int within 2 in. of the outside face of the wheel 

‘rom that point they are made conical to the face, 
with a difference in diameters of ‘4 in. The same 
amount of wear that is shown in figs. 47 and 48 is then 
laid out on those treads, and is represented by the black 
surfaces. It will be seen that the form of fig. 50, after be- 
ipg worn away as much as the tread shown in fig. 48, differs 
very slightly from the original form of fig. 48, and that the 
difference in the diameters at A’ and B’ of fig. 49 is less 
than 3; in., instead of being %¢ in., as in fig. 47. Figs. 51 
and 52 show the treads of two worn-out wheels, which 
originally were of the form adopted on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. They were coned fora distance of 1% in. 
from the face of the wheel, with adifference in diameter of 
5¢ in. The dotted lines below the tread are laid off in the 
same way as they were in figs. 47 and 48. These lines indi 
cate that the bevel or cone was not carried far enough on 
these wheels, and that it should be extended inward from 2 
to 214 in. from the face. Figs. 53 and 54 represent treads 
beveled for a distance of 2 in. from the face, with a differ- 
ence of 14 in. in diameter. The same amount of wear that 
is shown in figs. 51 and 52 was then laid off on these treads, 
with the result shown. It will be seen that, when worn as 
much as figs. 51 and 52 were, figs. 53 and 54 had departed 
very little from a cylindrical form. It is therefore con- 
cluded that a bevel extending 2 in. from the face of the 
wheel would be about right. ,* order to err, if anything, on 
the side of conservatism, the amount of bevel proposed for a 
standard form of tread is ,%, in. on each side, or 8 in. in the 
diameter of the wheel. 

Fig. 55 would then represent the form of tread and 
flange which has been deduced by the preceding reasoning. 
From what bas been said, and from the engravings accom- 
panying this paper, it will, it is thought, be plain that this 
form of tr and flange will be suited to existing patterns 
of rails as well as, or better than, any of those illustrated in 
figs. 1 to 18. If, however, the heads of rails were made 
like the Sandberg sections, that is, with corners curved 
with a radius of 44 in., and their tops described with a radius 
of 6 in., they would be better suited to the proposed form 
for the treads and flanges than most of the existing rails 
now are. In order to bring about this change it seemed de- 
sirable that the attention of those who are in charge of 
the permanent way, and who determine the forms of rails 
which are used, should be called to the subject ; and, as 
Master Car-Builders are noted for their modesty, the writer, 
who is neither a car-builder nor au engineer of permanent 
way, has ventured to make a suggestion of this kind. 

It will be remembered by most of the Car-Builders who 
were present at the last annual convention that there was 
then a very warm discussion, with reference to the question 
of a standard distance between the backs of the flanges of 
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wheels” 4 ft. 53¢ in. was finally agreed upon, and was afcer- | will be seen how much variation there is in the laying of 
ward submitted to letter ballot, and was adopted as a stand- | track on different roads. 

ard by the Association. One of the difficulties, however,| A circular was also sent to the car-builders, who are mem- 
which stood in the way of acting intelligently was that | bers of this Association, asking them how much the distance 
those in charge of the permanent way departments of the | between the backs of the flanges of car-wheels varies in 
roads bad not agreed upon any uniform practice regarding | practice from the standard distance—4 ft. 53¢ in.—which 
the gauge of rails, location of frogs, guard-rails, etc. In | has been adopted by the Master Car-Builders’ Association, 
preparing this paper, it therefore seemed to the writer that | and requesting them to give the greatest and least distance 
the first thing to do was to learn what the actual practice of | between the backs of flanges of wheels which they have 
different engineers and road-masters really is. With the | measured under foreign cars. Candor compels me to admit 
advice and consent of your President, the circular herewith | that the latter circular received much less attention from 
was prepared and was sent to the managers, engineers and | car-builders than the former one did from the civil engi- 
car-builders of al] the roads in the country. The replies | neers and road-masters. Fourteen replies were all that were 
which have been reveived have been tabulated, and are | received from the car-builders. The following table will 
given in the table appended to the paper. From the table it ‘ give the substance of the replies, 
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DISTANCE BETWEEN FLANGES OF CAR WHEELS. 
1 ail Variation | Total 
Name. oo wy col from M.C. B.| differ- 
is . | . s‘'andard. | ence. 
| raw 
ini — rf. In, | Ft. In 7 ye | In. 
obert Miller... 534 | 4 5% 3 4 56 
Chas.Blackwelll 4 57 | 44% | %|] %/1 
L. Garey....... 4 5% | 4 4% | & | 5g | % 
Wm. Forsyth.... 4 5% | 4 5B! i &@| 4| % 
Jno.8. Lentz... 4 6 | 4 5% 74 \y 4 
P. Reilly ..... | 4 556 | 4 53% 4y%|}OoO | % 
Peter Smitb.. .. 4 5% } 4 6 % | %&| & 
John Kircy....| 4 5% | 4 5 | 4@ | #6] & 
W.F. Turreff..| 4 5 | 4 5 | 4] 4%] % 
R. C. Blackall..; 4 59 4 5% | %| & 
J.W. tleawing’|) 4 534 | 4 5% | % | 4 | %& 
RRS aes | 4 53% | 4 5 at % | % 
R. H. Soule. ...| 4 & 4 44% | % | & 1 


We have here a maximum distance of 4 ft. 6in., anda 
minimum of 4 ft. 424 in. If now we refer to the table of 
the dimensions of permanent way it will be seen that on 
many roads it is the practice to make the flange-way be- 
tween the guard-rails and main-rails and between the wing- 
rails and frog-points 184 in., so that the distance orer the 
guard-rails and wing-rails is 4 ft. 5in., or 44 in. more than 
the minimum distance between the flanges of the wheels. 
There are cases, too, of the flange-way being only 1% in. 
The distance over the guard rails and wing-rails is ‘4 in. 
more than that between the flanges of the wheels. That it 
should be difficult with wheels gauged in that way to keep 
guard rails in position, and that axles should be bent and 
wheels broken is not surprising. 

There bas not been time to analyze the table of track 
dimensions very carefully. It must be said, however, that 
the distance over the guard-rails in all the cases which have 
been examined in the table is less than the standard distance 
between flanges of wheels adopted by this Association. With 
1%-in. flange-way, however, the distance over the guard- 
rails will be 4 ft. 514 in., and with 1%4-in. flange-way it wll 
be 4 ft. 5in. Itisa question for the consideration of this 
Association whether }¢ or even %¢ in. is enough end play or 
clearance between the wheels and guard-rails. 

The variation in the distance between the flanges of wheels 
also suggests that there should be some positive limit to this 
variation. With cast-iron wheels and rough flanges exact- 
ness of gauge is impossible. If the distance between flanges 
is fixed at 4 ft. 5%¢ in., it must beleft to the judgment of the 
workmen how much variation therefrom is admissible. 
Experience shows that if the discretion of workmen in such 
matters is relied on, that great variations from the standard 
are almost certain to result. Tbe Pennsylvania Railroad 
officers have wisely fixed the limit, or least distance between 
flanges of wheels which will be received on its line at 4 ft. 
51{ in. Itseems as though the standard-gauge roads might 
properly adopt a maximum limit. It is therefore thougbt 
that it would be a wise measure if this Association sbould 
adopt a maximum and minimum standard distance between 
flanges of wheels. If, instead of fixing this standard at 4 ft. 
5% in., it was stipulated that it shall not be more than 4 ft. 
51¢ in., nor less than 4 ft. 51f in., the differences and errors 
would be confined within those limits. As the standard is 
now expressed the distance is made full or scant, which may 
mean ¥};,3¢, or 84 in. more or less than it ought to be. 

= suggestion of this paper may then be summed up as 
follows: 

1. That the standard form proposed in this paper for the 
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treads and flanges of wheels should be adopted experiment- 
ally by this Association, that is, that the members should 
agree to put a sufficient number of wheels with treads and 
flanges of that shape in service, so as to be able to report 
thereon at the next annual meeting, with a view to the final 
adoption of the form as a standard. 

2. That the distance between the hacks of flanges should 
be limited to maximum and minimum dimensions as pro- 





8. That the officers of the permanent way departments 
should agree on some standard form for the corners and 





tops of rails, preferably 1¢-in. radius for the corners and 
6-in. radius for the tops. : 

4. That they should agree on some point on the rail from 
which the gauge should be measured, 

5. That they should establish a standard gauge for the 
distance over all guard and wing rails. . 

These suggestions are submitted with » view of putting 
them into some definite form for discussiuu, and with the 
assurance that all that is needed to remedy the evils pointed 
out is that they should receive due consideration from those 

r whom this paper has been written. 
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Table Giving the Answers to Questions which were contained in a Circular of Inquiry sent to Various Railroad Officers to Ascertain their Practice in Laying 
Track, Locating Frogs, Guard=Rails, Etc. 


(With Paper on Relations of Railroad Wheels and Rails to Each Other, by M. N. Forney.) 


The italic letters in the table refer to foot notes below. 
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11. New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.... ..| 48 a iS | 2 2 ee RR? eS a) epewig veiw 2 2 eS weiss salons Bh Bs hg oat at Seer 2 
12. New York, West Shore & Buffalo... ..| B |2 ;2 2% BS fOMMOE....csacasne eee 2 2 About 4 in. wide for each 2° in main line.......} 2 (9g) 
13. Norfolk Bouthern.... 2.2000 cescccecess | B | 2% |13% | 2% a Widen from 4 to 34 in. 2% i ee a Sie Ri tat teGOneheen beni thei abe eaecas sees) ei 
14. Carolina Central. .........cee-seseceees | Biz 1134 | 2 ER ok vr éeinmenas 2 bee 2 OCs WANN. WINNERS ons wien dcdnceodstassaasdbawso'ene sacs 2 
BBs. 2006085 & enemas edenseeeisannemanens as | B |2% |2 2 B |Lay to guage...... PCA Vans <caseaene 2% @. - HNO CRANES... 0s .crecrerccessnss vohece’s seedeeses ‘ 214 
16. Peoria, Decatur & Evansville....... B |2 |}(¢i) | 2 B |Neither........ ...|Widen about \ in.. 2 (é¢) |No.......... yaad Se seesevecseaseeseccertenscancs ces 2 
17. Southeastern Railway of Canada.. ....! B |1% |1% |1% B (|4 ft. 84 in... ..... iy 1 aaa 134 1% Yes, if frog is on inside of curve gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 1% 
18. Chicago & Grand Trunk..... ....... «. B |1% \|1% |1% Be WN sox calves udanks No; make it easy gauge WRG UMM ND tac cdssonuccssmisarece ats SpE ES Soe 1% 
19. Utica & Black River.... ................ (l) (m) | 15g 15g eee) | ae 15, Be. IN c SicaRiw finaee cab dawabeeesksiekas 6  Sivine 15g 
20. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas.......... | B /2 2 254 Pe SO ere eae 2 RR PNG shee vnbuasnasbauseuackvssexss: Maemeeeeots 2 
21. Philadelphia & Reading... ..... .... ..| A {2 2 2 A |Neither...... - sees |N@HER........ 00000 0s 2... 2 ee Scibais nin SUWNE ine d.sGneeineainice| salem iamewse os 2% and 2 
©2. Minneapolis & St. Louis............... j4 A |1% |1% | 4 B |Widenin....... a 134 2 On outside rail... ...6. .. 00. cencuses sreseces o 1%4 
23. New York, Chicago & St. Louis... .../4 B {2 2 2 B |Neither............|/Widen about 3g in. .../2144 to 214 2 If curve is over 3° we widen from 4 in. to % in. (q) 
24, Atlantic & PACING... .....2.0005seccesece 48% B |246 (1% |11% B [RG MGRS osc <5.005000) Neither......... Ae 2% T7Z [NO......--sssceencesceseesecee one i: gateecaraabe 2% 
WE. SOUTER POPMEONB cc ccecccs cases cccs \4 4) A /2 1%, | 244 A (Spike to gauge..../Spike to gauge....... 2 134 |No.... 
OS ae eres corre ree 4 Ske) (Ff) | 134 | 154 | 134 | (Ff) |Neither............ SS eae 1% gS era 
rr ae eee 14 8% B |2 |2 (v) B |Donot.............|/Yes; 1-16 in. per deg.. (8 8) 2 No, except as stated 
28. Northern Pacific... .........s00.--+se0s i4 8% B 11% |2 2% ae. ee ee 2 2 PEO iaae: LslendetnonGdnlenctaadeeneeiene wimeceneenaies 
29. Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin........ it 8k) B | 2 2 2 B |No REM. \ ccdtaweteak vas, cet 2% 2 TCR SEER TON 
30. New York Central & Hudson River... |4 8%) A | 13% | 1% | 24% . “ae eh iol Nin he bas hit 134 134 |No 
eS ear eee 4 sl6) B | 2 1% | 2 a eee Lt eee 1% SE) SK ca on scanners 
32. Northern & Northwestern of Canada. ../4 86] (f) | 156 | 156 | 156 | (f) |Narrow 4in.. ....|Narrow% ic.... . 154 LC eerie reer ere 
a rere ares 5 EEA \* 84) A | 15% | 154 | 2 A |Neither............|No variation in gauge. 134 DO OD ans saab cindibeacsvey uae cadseuneinencan Seat 
34. Boston, Barre & Gardner.... .......... 4 84 B |1% | 1% | 3% B |Narrow } in..... Widen 4 in.... ....... 134 eI 55 20s cane telah enna ene es 
35. Louisville, New Albany & Chicago..... 4 84 B |2 2 2 B |Do not........ SRNL si ced avasss..ace 2 2 Spread gau 
36. Marquette, Houghton & Ontonaga...... 4 814] (f) | 2 2 2 CF) Rs ca cyv'nss aces ot ee et een exces, anesees 2 2 Se 
37. Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western..... 4 84) B (2 2 2 B |Widen Win....... ie” 4 een 2 3 Widen the gauge 
38, Boston & Albany.........-..6. «cesses: 4&6) B | 1% | 1% | 1% EC RRR ENES "Se ae ‘a 134 as ackosnthkaese 55 aktth 
39. Hannibal & St. Joseph.......... ...... 14 8%) B |2 | (jJ)\(J7)| B \Neither. ....|(Generally widen 4 in. 2 (jj) |No change..... 2 
40. New York City & Northern 4 86} B 2 2 me MS COE: 5 cs. kccccouns US ree 2 2 14 in. tight when inside.................se00.0. sa 2 
41. New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago....../4 814! B | 1% 2 2 B |Notany....... .../Mintolin.......... 2 2 Sometimes, according to degree of curvature.... (t) 
42. Cumberland & Pennsylvania........... 4 84) B |2 2 2 No. |Neither............ WIE ew ciiccswensnck 2 MG NMEA S-szih vesvietasuhnedonis cece at biGecninmens 2 
| 
43. Boston & Lowell... 3. .0c.csececscccceces \4 84 B | 1% | 13%, | 2 B |Neither..... APT vcnncviccaccesce ss 134 BR NO cas ads ciwceb casts sipeeetn dined ba dasseaucape 134 
44. Central Pacific and leased lines..... ... la 8% B |2 2 2 P NIMGUMO «5. is. ccxcas OS eee OL ee eee (s 8) 2 DM SEG L oa bdecabaatarabas accel te atwan'estaeree sue (v) 
45. Ilinois Central... ....... ... CRE Ree: 48% B i2 11% | 1% A |Widen \ to 4 in..| Widen about } in,.....| 15, to2 | (ek) Nob apy... ... ....cccccccccees socseccccccccescoes 1% to 1% 
46. Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee..../4 8%) B | 214 |1% 1% Neither............|Neither. .......... sé 3 Be ee ice ca cakes pate een saOUhucches cgeiclaeetaayn 1% 
47. Manhattan Elevated... .......... 2... 4 8% Biz i2 |2% BS TREE ica. crn bese hh aeeseaeace secs. 2 Bee WE ATS hs scons kines denne eck teauindaw buat engs 2 
48. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... 4 814) B | 134 | 134 | 1% B |Widen Kin... ..../Widen about \ in.. 1% WOE, [WIGMNOUG AEP. Sos odes cb ccsciseanccos 1% 
49, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Ind./4 gi) A | 2 2 238 (w) |An easy gauge .. |An easy gauge.... 2 2 DRRUEEE s xs tatencss 024u.ckan dl mead dbenaesees 2 4 
SD, QUE CSIR vin. on 0:s oe. se ew ssida eneassad \4 Sg} B |.134 | 134 | 2 B INO... .ccccseccity: i ees 134 BI Me ai sonic, hace edady on we Wun doen cute esas 134 
51. Bangor & Piscataquis......... .........| 4 8%) B | 1% | 1% | 2 MB FRG coo cre coos aaa Sanne veda 134 WOE HU OIE «bo caiie dsc Saocs nab Be esses ere 134 
52. Canadian Pacific.... ..........-.++ -+-- |4 84g) A | 1% | 1% | 1% A |Exact gauge......./Widen % in............ 134, |1% |Narrow } in. for former, widen % in. for latter. (a) 
| } } 
53. Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western..... 4 8K B | 1% 1% |2 BA WR ccss) eexacsace |Yes; TE ee ree (t t) Pe HU Stencaekwadeen’ ene. hinegaed 44,sibonmnoin (y) 
54. Hartford & Connecticut Valley......... 4 86) B | 134 | 134 | 1% B Spike to gauge....|Spike to gauge.. ...... 134 134 |Same as on main track (16)..... (z) 
55. Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.......... 4 84) B | 2k | 15 | 1% BD ie csscccaestccc tee 2 PURINE Sv Iodine ce sous Oh ncaa kemteawebeed oe shanae 2 
56. Pennsylvania & N. Y. Canal & Rail’d../4 8% B (1% | 1% 2 B |Widen gin........|Widen &% in 134 Pr meee he, oO GL Gcucrcmnseas galees cokbale 134 
G7. Witchburg. ../.....5..-0- cecesses sceccee 4 8% B i2 2 ; wat) Seen je 2 2 With Mansfield frogs 1% in............... ccceeees 2 
58. Detroit, Lansing & Northern..... ...... 4 84) Bi 2 13% |(kk)| B |No.... | 2 ON Lis dciets : ghcin sk Sosa hola sce dire Wehacaen 2 
59. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic......... eR i eS a a a eee “eo J ee : RN Cte NBER cin ini ub tedhcend pun wedeamenhiiacss a 
60. Raleigh & Gaston and Raleigh & Aug’tai4 8) .. | 2 fee | Sb ON hes Mek De sor ete cans coh MEM caa ava ccannener eons 2% SRP A ap ine SEN a eee) 2% 
61. Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan........ 14 8! B | 2% | 2% | 2k ee | eee 214 IRC s st Gene cag meagiabas Snes cone acer eGes 244 
52. Michigan Central........ 0.2 scccee. cece \4 A {3 134 | 134 2S SS es Ee Re 2 RETAILS senchaspcabcaae bee! SOY Seen ckoh eee eeaes dad 2 
63. Houston & Texas Central........... ... \4 844) A | 236 1154 | 1% B |Widen slightly ....|Neither................ 234 Bs IN. O18. culethn dcacadkinal Gk Saneeebeubews 236 
OE: BR OOM occ: cases iweadiearisnds 14 Sli A 11% 11% | 1% | A (Neither... ........|Neither...... ......... Sb EAs teens nisnced | capebaronaabQaninlAi‘s 1% 
| } | 
CE. SN IR oe ih inn chic snanecccccenen |\4 856! (bb) | 134 | 1% 2 B |Neither........ .../Neither............... 1% I a ried A le lS a cm 134 
66. New York & New England.............. 14 834; B | 134 | (ec) | 2 B We nkecas ee 1% 134 |Not generally, gauge may be made 4 in. wide..| —_ (ce) 
67. Petersburg...........-...2. 000+. (4 9 B | 2% | (dd) | 2% .. |From 4 to % in...|Neither 214 2 RRS ee gh Ran ie Fi i ph 2 
68. Pennsylvania Railroad 4 9 Sis 2 2 A SEPIA. «5s ss oda onba.cevnds.es 2 D MUPRINO. 5. Se drcoseceees Geek eke tedh eset tess 2 
69. Pittsburgh. Cincinnati & St. Louis.....\4 9 “| 2 1% | 2% eS See | eee 2 SUE HOC UEIN. Svcs Se Vie sped Gee eeabakt ndledeebaa ies «ase 2 
70. Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo...|4 9 B | 28 2 2 B | NeiEr. ....5....5.REBED soc tccccesccecee 236 Be WOO hashes Ses 2% 
71. Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis./4 9 B |2 2 (ee) | A |Neither........... Sa 2 De HIB Mihe niadn0 sam. comuttinitne veka coa@ edd ick. 2 
72. New York, Susquehanna & Western....\4 9 A /|2 2 24 A |Lay to gauge...... cia, oiatceamse se 2 2 TE ESL IE LBM NTS AEE BT A (ff) 
73. Cumberland Valley......... ....-.+ +4. 49 - B | 2% |24% | (i) | B |Donot............. py enernee AE as Ae AMM 5 dora rcsigtginkes sic ctbosrsnseenearecenyacs 2% 
74. Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware...../4 9 B |1% |1% | 2% B |Maintain gauge....|(gg) ... .....eee.eeeee | SR tt MIRE sa aidan e ithe vac tens mesa aad nehemeasacaem 1% 
75. Ohio & Mississippi...................... \4 9 ore Ts 2 a) eS epee. os eeeeeeeee 2 2 RR Rea ag SS RR lh RT Mele 2 
76. Pennsylvania Company........ ........ \4 9 B {2 2 2 MS APs ao btiee cabs cacy nis nietrus sbaweu< | 2 2 WN Saiki Redes Gowan ded eels SoM eh absecy ee Beneubaks 2 
| | 
77. Indianapolis & Vincennes.............. F 9 B |2 11% | 2% Ce ee a ea se Bisse RS ere ciaiia ke | 2 Ds ctor Shs stn. s eh diubbeows aeathe, Axis aptea. $Y ony lian 2 
78. Savannah, Florida & Western.......... Is O | (f)|18% |1% |2 te0. — See Tr 13% 1% |Make no change in gauge........ ........ceeceees 1% 
| | 
79. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific|5 0 | B /2 } 1% |2% | B |Neither.......... OS EEOC COETTE 24% 134 | wake the gauge on the curve 4in............... 2 
BO... cece eens eee tte tee eee ob wees 3 0 | (Ff) | 134 | 134 \(mm), (f) |Neither............ WI ce aesdan:cic0x' | 13% ES MERA Sal Sep DR reat A Enh 1% 


* If the sides of the heads of the rails are vertical, and not inclined, as in the engraving, it of 
course makes no difference from what point on the side the gauge is measured, but if the side of 
the head is inclined, as in the engraving, there will be a very material difference in the gauge if 
measured at A from what it would be if measured at B. The figures referred to in these headings 
will be found on pages 276 and 277, present volume of the Railroad Gazette. 

(a) Do not use “ split” switches. 

(b) We kink the main rail at the point of switch sufticiently to keep the points shielded. 

(c) Up to our maximum curve of 7° in these portions of our line when fast running is practic- 
able we lay to gauge ; 


(d) On portions of line when high speeds are attained, in. to each degree, our maximum 
curve being 7°. 


(e) The same opposite point of frog, but guard rails at ends are bent to clear 3in. from the | 


main rail. 
(f) The sides of the heads of rails are vertical. 
‘g) 2 in. up to curves of 2°, then add about 1-16 in. to 1°. 
(k) Immediately in front of point of switch the gauge is made 4 ft. 9 in. 
(1) At B, or at any point of rail that curves to the right angle gauge. 





(m) 14%. made up from what the clear space between wheels requires. 


in) At B, for the reason the inside of some flanges require it to give clear space between the 


wheels. 


(0) About 6 in. to a degree, but for swift speed it should be more; keep the forces of centri 
pital and centrifugal even. ‘We elevate for single track for all grade of trains. 
(p) 2 in. when frog is on outside of curve, and 134 when on inside. 


(q) About half of extra gauge. 
(r) Not gauged at this point. 


(s) No; except the change mentioned in answer to questions 7 and 8, but no difference is made 


| between the sides of the curve. 
(t) 134 in. outside, 2 in. inside. 


(v) 2 in. + extra width of gauge. 
(w) At point half-way between A and B. 


(x) 2 in. when frog is on outside of curve, and 134 in. when on inside. 
(y) Always gauge guard rail 4 ft. 65¢ in. from frog on further rail. 


(z) Allow the extra width of gauge, if any. 





(u) Widen ¥ in. for 2°, 4 in. for 3° and 4°, 3 in. for 5° and 6°, 44 in. for 7°, 8°, 9° and 10°. 
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Table Giving the Answers to Questions which were Contained in a Circular of Inquiry Sent to Various Railroad Oftices to Ascertain their Practice in Laying 
Track, Locating Frogs, Guard-Railss Etc. 


(With paper on Relation of Railroad Wheels and Rails to Each Other, by M. N. Forney.) 
The ctalic letters in the table refer to foot notes below. 
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tl RA eee |To 10° we make \ in. wider up to 16°; to 18° we make } in. wider........... in. to the degree up to 3 in.: we do not elevate any higher than 3 in. 
Os ke chee oces ¥% in. to% in.... ...... . bs GAs bis wenn SURES RRND VAAE hae REE ANS Lecheabo< in. per degree. 
3|Proper gauge....|Proper gauge ...|(zz) .... ‘6 in to & in., according to degree Of curve ...........ccceceee cee ce eee oe \% in. per degree on main line; arcund depots in yards, level. 
1 C) eerie |) eeerrncmerrss (Srey 7° curve 1% in., others proportionate. 
5|4 ft. 8igin....... 4 ft, 814 in. (k)...\5....... TR Bee oo . cceatnam soaba: oe ramen teiceemes Sane es 
6\4 ft. 8% in....... 4 ft. 8lgin....... . .... Set at gauge. .. |Lin, to a degree. 
PRO subX wevs Seeve ee eee ole .../4 in,; no curves over 6°...... . Win. per degree of curve. 
SHG) ... 00. eooeee 1 Pe Ie . ...-|Make them 1-16 in. loose ..... ...... in, tor every degree of curve. 
9/4 ft. 8in..... .-4ft 8in.... 5.......| Widen from 4 in. to % in. according |Win. to each degree. 
10|3g in spread ....|4 ft. 84g in....... ah sata | Widen \ in. up to 3°, 4 in. from 3° to 5°, above 5° and up to 8° widen % in ..../ We raise the outer rail the length of the versed sine of a chord 48 ft. long. 
11/4 ft. 8gin...... 4 it. 8 in....... 0 Do not have any rule; think it not right to widen gauge on curves .. ........../44 in. to each degree of curvature. 
12/4 ft. 814 in. (k).../4 ft. 8g in....... BY... . |ABOME TEU, WORE So. 050 2ccsscveccccers 00,008+0000 0veedeseecsessenescs ... About 34 ip. to each degree. 
fr 4 ft. 8i4gin......./4 ft. 84g in....... [Bes eee-s |Widen 1-32 in. to each degree .. ........ 00d csense Re ssdeosGh 66k: w¥Se .. | in. each degree for 35 miles per hour; elevation is in proportion to speed, 
errr eee oe EE PE pees ages 0160 0ade 0405 005 ¢s conesoenere amclen web tadeons sueneéee ojste 
15/4 ft. 4f (a). ....|On curves greater than 3°. 4 ft. 9 in.; greater than 5°, 4 ft. 944 in......... ...| We use the middle ordinate of a chord of 54 ft. in length. 
FONG) .50 «se (a). ... |Lay flat curves loose gauge, and widen 4 in. on 3° to % in. on 6°......... ... Win. per aegree« r versed sine or chord of 43 ft. 
17}\@) .... 200 wereee ) (a). ....|/o not do it: spike curves same @S tangentS.... ........0.-seeseeee cece oe . This depends wholly on the speed of trains ; cannot give a general rule. 
18/4 ft. ee \No; only make it easy gauge......... . ...csse.scecceees bent bonetees ; 
19)\a@)... (a). ....| Have no curves over 4°; make no difference............. ...... . (9) 
20/4 ft. UG OOS 525553 BGs iain banescsnss cqudiaehnen Riad MEME EAAEENAY Sho TaRueGl 256% . 34 in. per degree. 
21/4 ft. ‘ 6in..... ./3%.... |5° and less, 4 ft. 844 in.; 5° and upwards, 4 ft. 9 in. et ci b-G abba i % in. to a degree up to 6°, 5g in. to a degree from 6° to 10°. 
pee 4 ft. 8 9-16in....\(a). ....|From 6° to 10°, 4% in.; 10° and above, 34 in a ehetmenaenilees, » 4b . 3° curve, 144; 10° curve, 334 in.; intermediate degrees accordingly. 
23|Loose gauge..... Loose gauge..... DORON. 6 Mas <n O65 ie, BOP OS —— Oo cc es ccccvccsc scbacacsapbsvess. asesebtes sbbséeesn ves % in. per degree of curvature in ordinary cases. 
SUS ES pS eh eae 4 ft. 84gin... .. \(a) 5.../1° and 2° i in. ; 3°, 4° and 5°, 4 in.; 6°, 7° and 8°, 3 in.: 9°, 10°, and 11°, & in..| in. per degree to 10°, above 10° elevate 5 in. 
ee oe ee CB) seasn ndatads (a). ....|Spike to gauge; leave no sharp Curves. . .... ....see cece cece ceecceceteceees .....| Being a single line we adopt a medium for freight and passenger service. 
Qal(A) ..0. see ceeoee (a) ..... sccececce (@), .... in, to each degree; limited to 34 in...............- % in. for each degree of curvature, limited to 3%. 
27/\4 ft. 84 in....... 4 ft. 8igin. . .../4%..... | Where required, 1-16 in per degree .......... .++00++ ...|.05 ft. per degree of curvature. 
BBUG). --- o0es sevve (a) .... . oeece --|(@). ..--/1-16 im. per GOMES ......0..cccccee coccsccccce cocccees \% in. to 1 degree. 
29/4 ft. Din. ....... 4 ft. 81 in 5 PA CU DDS Kicdoe ixde anes Sbancn. 404 vib eee ssi sie tbat be biatch te .U5 to the degree. 
OTE ees BN es ee Ee re LLG EE ek ines 6, Ribs mnt 
31/44 in. wide....... |Gauge not widened on curves less than 4°.... ........ccc00 seeeeeces ceceeeeceee 54 in. to each degree. 
32/4 fv. 8gin....... \From 1° to 3°, 4 ft. 844 in.; from 3° to 4° + 4 in.; from 4° to 5°, + Win........ Outer rail elevated \% in. per degree on main lines. 
SOY oinkG shasinne had OP ic cacah scanenrh NGO), << ofA GR GOP WEE 2-06 UA. OT GTOB ins. onc ene 5s0c0csses.0500.seen's 65-1004 o0b0 ve ~ no _ rule; it depends on the location of curves, whether at sta- 
} tion or not. 
34/4 ft. 81g in......./4 ft. 8lgin......./414..... Tis AES oo. 5 ons eal tea i acacia uli cens esate semen” ehacyiekeia |That depends on the degree of curve. 
BENG) sass c0s).40.05is5 \14 in. per degree up to 4 in., and no more after that....... 0 6... eee ceeee cee \(ece) 
36 + ft. 814 in 4 weeccee|Seecoee[L-LO IM. POP CORTES ...... 2. .ceee seer seen secer ces ccessecnscseeesaseecceseeees : \% in. per degree. 
BZA) wee ween eee oe UR) ini. atheate. x (a). ....|On any curve less than 1,450 radius widen from 4% in. to % in. ae -- ae pow 178 of ** Road Master's Assistant.” 
BB] ose. cncrecce vee 4 ft. 8igin.. .... 414.. ..|Have not discovered the need of any rule.... ......... PRI, TR 9 (ddd) 
DONG ss oc ocar ores (a) ..............\(@). . |Do aot widen gauge for curves less than 3° ............-.ccccsecesecesececeeeeeee 34 in. to degree for 30 miles per hour. 
40\4 ft. 9 in... SS Oe ae IO? CUO, PENNE SG ss Oo, WHE FOSS ine cc cccccardss o's a0 desde geccebddvccces ‘Usually % in. per degree. 
41/4 ft. 844 in....... |4 ft. 8gin....... iiesn bane \14 in. to V3 Or eID 50c.0u 5s, 20. nv aneshwearbhsshncwmeeadeoeen ine inet '34 in. to degree until 7 in. is reached; depends mostly on the speed, 
424 ft. Soin... .../4 ft. 8gin.. 84 Risto |Curves same as straight lines... ......0.ccseseserceseceercceccscceereceeeee eee |Raise outer rail to right elevation by level. 
| | 
43|(w Ww) .....06 oe CentOS iL haaes |444..... FOF se Ss Be 156 te. for TOO TE, ORIINS «0... 500.0:00050cesecectes snseeccncscogees 14 in. per degree up to 3 in. elevation. 
R 
Ey Sue KD. nos wes ponder calbcudSce sesunresss baebsessegeesongeaan pepe: seomeyeaek ten |34 in. per degree when that rate does not exceed maximum elevation of 5 in. 
GRO, 65 ckitica cca ee) RE Oe eae \3%..... I GRO 6.5. 5.0:0:5:9.0:050006020886 ee basi, bad odeeSbSbedne AROSNRS SA veSS OOF 12% to 5 in. on 10° curves, according to speed. 
46|4 ft Slgin....... ee eee a, a eer eee Shs . Sat hiendetts kb 600 ft. curve, 34 in. 
47/\4 ft. Sigin...... 4 ft. 8in....... | See |Make them 4 ft. 914 in \4 in. on these of 90 ft. radius, the others 3% to 4 in. 
48/4 ft. 85gin......./4 ft. 89-16 in..../3% ....|On main line widen gauge about 1-16 im. ... 0.12. ..202 oe oe teen cee cee eens \% in. for each degree. 
49 An easy gauge .. Gauge... .......|5.... ../1°, gauge: 2°, 4 in. wide; 4°, 14 in. wide; 6°, 34 in. wide: 8°, 44 in wide.......... |For each degree of curve, 34 in. 
50/4 ft. 84gin....... 4 ft. 84in....... |434..... |Have not fixed rule; do not widen unless curve exceeds 6°........... 0 ........ |.05 per degree 
SEDs eke. it ln sas teeakionsd ene Use Charles Latimer’s rule ......... LAL VE EEO, RETR pie 'g in. per degree. ; 
BRNO) nts soeaeeene een NA (a). ....|/Tight gauge on curves up to 6°, and 4 ft, 9 iv. for curves from 6° to 8°.......... 34 in. per scapes up to 4° curve for speed up to 50 miles passenger and 20 
| } miles freight. 
UMN aicsnnevaceee 4 ft. 8gin....... ae 3° and under, 4% in.; 4°, 5° and 6°, 4 in.; 7° and over, % in. .. 34 in. per degree up to 5°; nothing above 5 in. 
i) eae eet TST See 4 in. wide from 2° to 4°; 4 in. from 4° to 8°; over 8°, Me i.......... 2... cee eee. |L in. to a degree up to 5°, 34 in. 5° to 6°, 14 in. 6° to 8°, 4 in. 8° to 10°. 
55 4 ft. 816in....... 4 ft. 8lgin....... | aE MMR, nn b'S5’ Cone! adden: Sedcsse! Wel -BGreh bn datesd Saksesvcds lh ns bude saasy Average 34 in. for each degree of curvature. 
564 ft. 8lgin....... 4 ft. Slgin....... Vee te ee eee 3 pnkases Milae sing ph iad aa eh y cakeneant ap anseRuse deny ons «tains 34 in. to each degree. , 
Le eee St, tee (a). ...., Do not widen for 1° or 2° curves; 3° and 4° widen 4 in...... ......-......2..-.. |Different according to curvature; averages 3% in. per degree. 
HIND cecicaiins os 60 cceigs Mane bick Beek (a). ....|Curves less than 5° to gauge; 5° to 8°, widen 4 in.; over 8°, widen Win... .... \% in. to 1 in. per degree of curve, depending on location of curve, 
59 4 ft. 834 in....... 4 ft. 8Win....... '5 (aa)..|For 3° curve 14 in.; add 1-16 m. for each additional degree of curvature... .... Middle crdinate of chord of 50 ft. 
60 4 ft. 8lgin....... 4 ft. 84 in......./3..... .|We have none; gauge same as main line........ .....eeeee ee eeee ce cece eee ees We allow 14 in. to the degree. 
a ae ae PE Ie Kee)... TMRERE SER, BD FG Mii ns escccccccns 60 50 socccocescoeesiesseneesercccecasbeces ....|No rule, except depends on speed of train. 
62\4 ft. 844in....... $26, SIG im. 200000 1B. sine. |Do not widen.............see-0e- .... %in. to 1 in. per degree, according to speed. 
634 ft. 8lgin....... 4 ft. 84 in....... Den ol No widening on 3° arms or less ‘ |About % in. per degree. P 
64:4 ft Slgin....... 4 ft. 84in... .. |346 bbaiels |Curves less than 5° to gauge; 5° to 10°, widen 4 in.; above 10°, IWin. ........ iin. per degree up to 3°; % in. from 3° to 6°; % in. from 6° upward. 
na dais 2 209. Sen J (a) 1 Wan lWe I I i i eeinids hanbeetinah on .. 4 in. per degree. 
GO 4 ft. 8341n........4 ft. 834 im. ...../316 to 4 Up to 6°, gauge; from 6° to 9°, from 34 in. to WiM..... ...-..e eee cece. cence |1 in. to each degree up to 5°. 
GCA Te. Baw. 225, 00s 4 ft. 9in.. 4 From } in. to % in . | According to degrees; a 10° curve we elevate outer rail 4% in. 
68'+ft.9in, ......./4 ft. Din. .|L in. to the degree up to and including a 4° curve; then % in. to the degree, 
69/4 ft 9in..... .. 4 ft. 9in.. ..... Left to judgment of men in charge of track. 
it Se 4 ft. 9in. ..|Use a string 55 ft. long; middle ordinate equal elevation. 
71/4 ft. 9in . 4 ft. 9 in . Lin. per degree. 
724 ft. 9in .4ft. 9 in eR errr art < me ..|L in per degree. . 
73/4 ft. Dim .... .. 4ft.9in. ......./314 ....|Spike up to gauge; curves are all light..... .. .... 2... .ceceeeceeeeeeee seeeeees 34 in. per degree for a speed of 50 miles per hour. 
74 4 ft. 834 in....... i. | ee | gee \Do not widen, as our gauge is % in. wider than standard........................ 34 in. per degree, or middle ordinate for 54 ft. chord. 
: £ IRE a ee e ie foe. epeeeyen Siren On curves over 5° we widen the gauge about 14 i. ............6006 sec ceeeeeeeee On 5° or 6° curves we elevate from 5 to 6 in.; this is for speeds of 45 to 50 
‘ | | miles per hour. 
764 ft. 9in........ oe ee (aaa) .. Wwe do not widen in curves we have on main line ,...........s.eeeeeseeseeeeceees When iy: have runving ground we make 1 in. per degree to 4°, then % in. 
} per degree. 
77\4 ft. 0 im. ........ O26. Ole i505 eer |g in. for 1° to 2°; 4 in. fer 3°, 4°, 5° and 6°... .......... - bye rire rere re il , for 1°, 2 in. for 2°, \& in. for each succeeding degree. 
VOIEE cig atresia < ts RPE. Foret CA... cP Ny MUIR 5 Sia nscsdccneses, bh00d00040. 060 s0nbecnenssdeavesnccdhpele aac | \% in. to a degree; begin to elevate 50 ft. from p. c. for every degree 
| of curse. 
ER ins tacascenan Wis sk cae tteeien ee ONE IED. c.00s 0 O40. SAaD Enda on60:06- 060606000 000p0enbadeeWebsaboein See book of instruction. 
BOG) ncn > cnaa ces WOR aaee'sss: 28ers (Gs). ....0. | MOO BMUO SRRCUY SEE... 0. cccwees 00 -coccccccsccsce geo cosecccces ose bennhen |g in. for every degree. 
(aa) To allow the same switch stand to be used on both stub and split switches. (qq) Neither, but have 15 ft. straight opposite frog. 
(bb) About half way between A and B. (rr) Neither, except on sharp curves. 
(cc) Generally 134 in.; on very sharp curves, 2 in. (ss) 2 + extra width. F 
(dd) Nearest point 2 in. (tt) (1% + 1% in. = 23¢ in.), i. e., gauge 4 ft. 65g in. from frog. 4 
“=. 7) 0 = oo (uu) Spread track when frog is ou outside, but keep to gauge when frog is on inside of curve. 
(ee) Depends on the number of the frog = \/ 24 ( ~ —~3- ) in inches, vv) en curve is sharp, say 6° or 8°, we widen on outside and snug gauge when on inside, 
«T \No. of frog , tioro) 4 ft. 814 in. at point 4 ft. 9 in. 
(7f) 2 in. at N, and have frog point 14 in. cut back from line. (xx} 4 ft. in. to 4 ft. 834 in. P 
(gg) Widen \ in. for 10° curve or over, and brace well and watch it, (yy) Depends on planing of switch-rail. 
(hh) ae and 214; brace well for curves up to LO°. (22) 5 Thee Lag) of —s- or songe? 
(ii) 1% to 2 in. (aaa w, 3% in.; actual opening, 3} in. 
(yy) 1% to 1%. oe co elevation Sp yb in, = gauge; ween ray oA 3 in. and less than 5 in. spread 
(kk) 1% to 2. gauge ., over 5 in. spread gauge \% in.; speed, 35 miles per hour. 
(Ul) 2 and 214. Hod Elevate until each rail wears alike on flange side up to a height of 6 in., and make trains 
(mm) 1% to 2. uce 8: after that heighth is attained if rail continues to wear on high side. 
(nn) With Mansfield frogs, % in. (ddd) Add to the velocity in miles per hour 4 of itself, and the middle ordinate of that dis- 
(00) On sharp curves give 4 in. to 3¢ in. difference. tance in feet on any curve will be the required elevation. 





(pp) None, unless on very sbarp turnouts. (eee) Spread track when frog is on outside, but keep to gauge when frog is on inside of curve. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
unns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





THE DEMAND FOR CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. 


The present unsatisfactory condition of the national 
industry we have ascribed largely to the over-develop- 
ment of certain means of production, chiefly visible in 
an extraordinary amount of new construction, an ad- 
dition to the number of factories, machines, and es- 
pecially of railroads, out of proportion to the ability of 
the country to consume the products of these indus- 
trial appliances. We do not mean to say by this that 
there is a general over-production, for that is virtually 
impossible; but industry may be and often is so applied 
that there may be a greater production, or a greater 
capacity for production, of some things than the com- 
munity can consume. It is easy to understand that in 
a community of 20, on anisland, one man might profit- 
ably devote all histime to getting fueland timber, and 
two to fishing, and that when the community had in- 
creased to 25, if two men were employed solely in 
getting fuel and four in fishing, there would be more 
fuel, timber and fish than the community could 
use, with only 19 persons available for other work. 
Not but that it might not desire all that could be made 
out of the larger supply of timber—more building and 
furniture—but that it could not spare the force nec- 
essary to utilize it, and could not produce what would 
be necessary to exchange for it, namely, the other 
necessaries of life required to support the woodsmen. 

It is with a nation of fifty-six millions as it is with 
a little community. We have wants enough to enable 
us to consume several times as many dollars’ worth as 
we do actually consume, but we will not get what we 
want if offered two loaves of bread, two suits of 
clothes, etc., for every one we now consume. There- 
fore, when the community has the ability to increase 
its production, it has a complex problem before it, 
for its efforts will be largely thrown away if it simply 
increases at the same rate its production of every- 
thing. Those who consumed bread only, with increased 
wealth will take little or no more bread, but want 
butter and meat ; and those who wore cotton call for 
some wool and even silk. This, however, may be said 
to settle itself in a large community. People increase 
the production of such things as are most in demand. 
Bread having been cheap, consumers have saved a 
little and call for meat, and so the price of meat  be- 
comes relatively higher than that of bread, which 
leads the farmer to sow less wheat and raise more 
hogs and cattle. 

This is true enough of most things which we eat 
and wear, with all that perishes in the using—the 
materials of unproductive consumption. But we have 
no such sensitive barometer to register the pressure 
for materials which enter into lasting structures— 
houses, factories, machines and railroads—which are 
largely or chiefly intended to increase production, and 








not to satisfy current personal wants. Take our little 
community again. Having learned to provide food 
and raiment with less than its former effort, it sets 
free a certain amount of labor which may be devoted 
to making brick and brick houses for shelter, instead 
of the temporary huts which have served it heretofore. 
For years all the surplus labor may be so employed ; 
but the houses once erected, there is need for the 
brick-making, house-erecting industry only so far 
as required to make repairs and provide for the in- 
crease of the community. 

In the larger community something of the same 
sort occurs. Having lived closely for years, and having 
a surplus available for producing more and therefore 
for consuming more, there is a sudden demand for the 
materials used in producing the things for which the 
demand has increased. People want more cloth, more 
tools, more agricultural machinery, and there is in- 
crease in traffic, which results in a demand for the 
materials which go into new factories and railroads— 
for building materials of every kind; thus, parallel 
with the growth of the establishments which minister 
chiefly to unproductive consumption we have a great 
expansion in those industries which produce the ma- 
terials of construction, iron, lumber, brick, stone, etc. 
These materials, it is true, minister to unproductive 
consumption to a considerable extent, but when they 
do they are very slowly consumed, so much so that a 
very small increase in yearly production provides in a 
few years for an enormous increase in the buildings 
and appliances into which they enter. 

Now, during the time that a country is increasing 
its productive establishments, the demand for construc- 
tion materials increases enormously, and a very im- 
portant part of the industrial force of the community 
is diverted not only to the increase of the production 
of these materials, but to increasing the establish- 
ments which produce them, and they afford a very 
important part of the traftic of many carriers. 

But it is impossible that there should be permanently 
a very rapid growth in the consumption of these ma- 
terials—that is, a growth much more rapid than that 
of the community supplied. An increase of 10 per 
cent. yearly in the supply per individual would mean 
that the structures, machinery, etc., would be doubled 
perhaps as often as every 12 years—that in the course 
of 24 years there should be four times as many, in 36 
years eight times as many, and in 48 years 16 times as 
many structures and machines per individual as there 
are now, which would be absurd. 

In fact, before all the projected new factories, etc., 
have been completed, after a revival of business ac- 
tivity, the demand for their production has usually 
already fallen off ; and there being already an over- 
supply of factories and railroads, and such a mal-dis- 
tribution of industrial forces as to reduce the ability of 
many to consume (for engaged in making brick when 
few want brick, they cannot pay for what meat and 
clothing they want), the demand for construction ma 
terials falls off greatly. A large proportion of these 
being always required for the maintenance of existing 
structures, this may not be manifest in a decreased 
production, but only in an arrest of the growth of pro- 
duction, which has nearly the same effect, as the pro- 
ductive capacity is likely to be far in advance of the 
demand when the consumption ceases to grow, £0 
that works are insufficiently employed, as much soas if 
there had been a decline in consumption and they had 
not been increased. 

The most rapidly growing part of the country of 
late years has been that west of Lake Michigan and 
St. Louis, and probably the best single key to its 
growth is its consumption of pine lumber, of which 
we have pretty complete statistics from year to year, 
and a tolerable measure from month to month in the 
sales at Chicago. 

The sales of lumber at Chicago during the first five 
month of the year are shown as follows, in thousands 
of feet 





1884. 1883. 
0 SE SER ae iy anf Sir ere 635,348 655.013 
Receipts, 5 mos.............. aniee oe Renee 365,364 253,55 
MED ah néce sata stake ss eeneeunesese 1,000,712 908 568 
GE NE Radeades & sacsnccas Gceusevasy 378,331 327,940 
SE a EE Be 622,381 580,628 


This indicates that 7 per cent. more lumber was 
marketed at Chicago this year than last year, when 
the consumption for this period was somewhat reduced 
by a long and severe winter ; but when the consump- 
tion for the whole year was as large as ever before, 
and much larger than in any year before 1882. 

One of the first and strongest signs of rapid growth 
and prosperity in the West is an increase in uhe de- 
mand for lumber ; but the contrary has not generally 
been true—that is, when business has been dull and 
growth slow the lumber traffic has not always fallen 
off, but has simply ceased to grow. An exception is 
after 1857. From 1854 to 1856 and 1857 the receipts of 
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lumber at Chicago doubled, and then fell off in a sin- 
gle year 40 per cent., and did not show a rapid growth 
again until after 1862, nor reach the figures of 
1857 until 1864. The growth was rapid then till 
1868 ; but from that time the receipts changed little 
until after 1878, when they increased 244 per cent. in 
one year, and 80 per cent. in the four years ending 
with 1882. 

This, it is true, is not a complete account of the 
course of the lumber traffic, for meanwhile there was 
the business of other lumber-distributing points, as 
Milwaukee, of the towns on the Mississippi where 
rafted logs are sawed, and the development of the 
now great lumber industry in northwest Wisconsin. 
Our statistics of these markets do not go back far 
enough to enable us to see what was the course of 
their lumber traffic until after 1870 ; but the total pro- 
duction was somewhat larger in 1873 than in any fol- 
lowing year until 1679, though there was not a great 
change in this period, the smallest production, in 1877, 
being 10 per cent. less than the production of 1873. 
For eleven years the production has been in millions 


of feet: 
Millions | Millions 
Year, of ft. | Year. of ft. 
Es wsccke cue vcccene GUT MEE asanseaev idee. kcceaba 4,806.9 
Sera Te eee Ae rrerryerermr 
Seer rere ere 6,768.9 
eer er 7,552.2 
<BR T T EC ara wnccsseness 5 . 7,624.8 
.... 3,629.5 | 


Thus the statistics of total production as well as 
those of the Chicago receipts show the business 
to have been almost stationary from 1873 to 1878, then 
an enormous increase from 1878 to 1882, which was 
108 per cent. in the total and 80 per cent. in the Chicago 
business, and a stationary condition since 1882, there 
having been in 1883 an increase of less than 1 percent. 
in the total production and a decrease of 10 per cent. 
in the Chicago receipts. 

Thus the fact that Chicago sales this year have been 
larger than last year and nearly as large as in 1882, 
and that the total traffic may have been fully as great 
as ever before and is truly enormous, does not prove 
that business in the Northwest is in asatisfactory con- 
dition. Business there is never ina satisfactory con- 
dition except when it is growing rapidly, rapid growth 
having been assumed as the normal condition of that 
part of the country, and its business enterprises and 
railroads having been planned for such a con- 
dition. Evidently the railroads will not be satis- 
fied with a traffic like that of 1882, when they have 
now amnileage 15 or 20 per cent. larger, and we must 
bear this in mind in considering all statistics of this 
part of the country. Those who reason that as 1880 
was a year of great prosperity, and traffic now is vastly 
greater than in 1880, therefore 1884 should be a very 
prosperous year, make a capital mistake. Where an 
immense capital has been invested solely to supply 
wants caused by growth, and growth ceases or falls 
off, many investors must suffer. 

Lumber, like iron, is a chief material consumed 
when there is an expansion of industries. Great as 
has been the increase of farming population of dis- 
tricts like Dakota, it has been but trifling compared 
with the growth of towns in the older Western statesz 
where trade and manufacturing have made more rapid 
progress than farming. The building of new houses, 
shops and factories in the towns, and the great exten- 
sion of railroads, have had more to do directly with 
increasing the demand for lumber than the extension 
of farming in old or new states. 

Now, it is with lumber as with iron, only more so, 
that the consumption for maintenance exceeds the 
consumption for new construction ; so we see that the 
production of lumber after 1873 did not fall off, or fell 
off comparatively little, although new construction of 
almost all kinds fell off immensely. For five years of 
unparalleled stagnation. (unparalleled in the West), 
the average lumber production wes 3,799 millions of 
feet, against 3,994 in 1873. Compare this with the 
pig-iron production, which, after increasing 50 per 
cent. from 1871 to 1872, was for five years (in tons of 
2,240 Ibs.) : 


1872. 
2,548,712 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
2,560,962 2,401,262 2,023,733 1,868,961 

Thus the iron production fell off 27 per cent. from 
1873 to 1876, in which time the Northwestern lumber 
production fell off but 3 per cent., though a con- 
siderable part of the decrease in iron consumption 
fell on foreign producers, and very little, if any, of 
the decrease in Western lumber production. Our 
iron imports in 1876 were 67 per cent. less than in 
1873, and 82 per cent. less than in 1872, and if we add 
the iron imports to the pig-iron production, we have 
as the yearly iron supply in three years : 

872. 


1 1874. 
3,731,778 


2,762,909 


1875. 


1873. 1876. 
3,201,829 2,263,445 2,073,172 


Thus we see that the supply of iron feli off no less 
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than 501,000 tons, or 153 per cent., from 1873 to 1874, 
and 35 per cent. from 18738 to 1876. 

It began to increase in 1877, two years before lumber 
production began to increase, but in 1878 was but 
2,512,308 tons, or less than in. 1873, as was the case 
with the lumber production in 1878, Since then the 
course has been (production and imports) : 

1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 
2,521,224 3,511,837 5,721,210 5,325,003 5,806,690 5,289,840 

The increase after 1878 was greater and more rapid 
in iron than in lumber, being no less than 40 per cent. 
from 1878 to 1879 (against 33 per cent. in lumber), 
127 per cent. from 1878 to 1880 (against 55} per cent. 
in lumber), and 130 per cent. from 1878 to 1882 (against 
108 per cent. in lumber). From 1878 to 1883 the per- 
centage of increase was nearly the same in both these 
great materials of construction—110 per cent. in lum- 
ber and 111 in iron. 

The consumption of iron, allowing for the fact 


that a very large part of the imports and nearly the ; 


whole of the production was of material that had to 
pass through one or more additional manufactures 
before being ready for use, probably reached its max- 
imum jn 1881 or 1882. The largest railroad construc- 
tion was in 1882. This preceded by a little the max- 
imum lumber production, but, generally, the courses 
of these two materials have been parallel. There has 
not been as yet so great a decrease in the supply of 
iron, however, as after 1872, the year of maximum 
railroad construction of its period, but there was a 
smaller consumption in 1883 than in 1882, and there is 
doubtless a smaller consumption now than in 1883. The 
lumber production in 1838 came to a halt, much as it 
stood after 1873. So the course of both these materials 
is similar, but not so marked as at the previous time 
when there was a sudden arrest of a rapid growth. 
The smaller reduction of the iron supply, however, 
indicates a less violent arrest of growth. 








THE LAKE SHORE AND THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 





Although a considerable number of railroads report 
earnings monthly in the northern middle states—the 
rich and now populous country north of the Ohio, west 
of Pennsylvania, and east of Chicago and St. Louis, 
scarcely any of the important trunk-line connections 
do so report, and none of the roads with a very heavy 
traffic. Here are the lines which carry the through 
traffic interchanged between the trunk lines and the 
West, the Northwest and the Southwest, a traffic car- 
ried at the same rate per ton per mile as that of the 
trunk lines themselves; but we get no monthly reports 
from the roads which have a very large share of 
this business. How far the roads that do not report 
monthly are from representing the condition of traffic 
in the district may be judged from the fact that the 
16 of them together, with 5,970 miles of road, earned 
$29,400,000 last year, while the Pennsylvania system 
alone, which does not report monthly, earned $37,- 
000,000, the Lake Shore $18,500,000, and the Michigan 
Central $14,000,000. Some slight clue to the condi- 
tion of traffic on the trunk-line connections is got 
from the statement in the Pennsylvauia Railroad 
monthly reports of the amount that the net earn- 
ings of its western system have exceeded or fallen 
short of the liabilities for interest, rentals, etc., but 
we have really but little knowledge of the condition of 
traffic in this important district. which contains some 
23,000 miles of railroad, until we get the yearly reports 
of the several companies. But for several years past 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central have made 
a statement for the first half of the year in the last 
week of June, and as these roads are among the lead- 
ing carriers of trunk-line traffic, a few years ago taking 
more than one half of the through shipments from 
Chicago, these reports have given a great deal of much 
needed light concerning the course of traffic over the 
trunk-line connections generally. 

The statements for the first half of this year were 
made last Wednesday. The Lake Shore makes this 
sorry showing : 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings. ..$7,230,900 219,171 — $1,888,271 20.5 
Expenses........ 4,515,400 5,722,966 — 1,207,566 21.1 
Net earvings......$2,815,500 $3,496,205 — $680,705 19.5 
Int., rents, ete.... 1,300,000 1,749,403 + 50,597 2.9 
Surplus....... ..$1,015,500 $1,746,802 — $731,302 41.9 
Profit per share.. $2.03 $3.53 $1.50 41.9 


The gross earnings thus fell off one-fifth compared 
with last year, and in spite of an enormous decrease 
in expenses the net earnings were reduced in nearly 
the same proportion, and as the charges for interest, 
rents, etc., were slightly increased, we have the enor- 
mous decrease of 42 per cent. in the profits available 
for dividend, bring down the profit per share for the 
half-year from $3.53 to $2.03. 

This statement is made at the time dividends are de- 





clared, if there is anything to divide; and as the com- 
pany paid $2 per share at the end of the first quarter 
of this year, this isa complete demonstration that there 
should be no dividend for the second quarter. But 


having shown that it has made only 3 cents to divide | y 


for this second quarter, the company with this same 


statement announces a dividend of $1.50 per share, | 1880 


which it hopes to earn in the second half of this year. 

For eight successive years the results of the work- 
ing of this railroad in the first half of the year have 
been: 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—Earnings and Expenses Jan- 


uary to June, for Eight Years. 
urplus 
over 


Profit 

Gross Net fixed cr 

Year. earniogs. Expenses. charges. share. 
) $6,461,166 $4,628,119 $1,833,047 5,247 $0.90 
1878 .... . 6,596,092 4,169.574 2,426,518 1,067,518 2.16 
tt See 6,938,482 4,217,921 .720,561 1,370,561 %.77 
1880. 9,072,993 5,019.384 4,053,609 2,673,616 5.41 
| 7a 954,926 5,285,164 3,669,762 2,307,762 4.66 
1882 --. 7,952,791 5,359,676 2,593,045 1,076,095 217 
883....... 9.219,171 5,722966 3,496,205 1,746,802 3.53 
1884 . . 7,330,900 4,515,400 2,815,500 1,015, 2.03 


Thus the gross earnings for the half-year were the 
smallest since 1879, and also the working expenses ; 
the net earnings were $222,455 (84 per cent.) more than 
in the very unfavorable half-year 1882, but smaller 
than in any other years since 1879, and nearly as smal] 
as then; and the profit over fixed charges and the 
profit per share are the smallest since 1877. In 
1878, when the road earned 6 per cent. more per 
share in this half than this year, it paid but $4 per 
share for the whole year ; in 1879, when it earned 36 
per cent, more than this year, it divided $6.50 for the 
year. 

The statement made this week says that ‘‘ the earn- 
ings applicable to stock during the first half of the 
years 1882, 1883 and 1884 do not amount to the two 
quarterly dividends usually declared in that period, 
but the deficiency in 1882 and 1883 was made good in 
the second half. We have every reason to believe that 
the same will occur in 1884.” The reasons that are 
given for the small profits are extreme competition and 
low rates in the first half of this year, and the wit hhold- 
ing of freight from shipment—doubtless referring to 
speculations in grain and the large accumulations 
in Chicago some time ago. But this is an im- 
perfect explanation. The grain which accumulated 
in Chicago in the winter has for the most 
part gone forward already, and there never has 
been a year when the rail shipments were greater in 
the first half of this year. There has been a great deal 
of talk of the prevention of exports by speculation ; 
but the exports have been small chiefly because we 
wanted the grain at home, and the grain has found a 
market, though there have been unusually small 
receipts at the seaboard. The accumulations at North- 
western markets are much smaller now than last year 
at this time. Doubtless the shipments of grain and of 
all through freight by the Lake Shore have fallen 
off largely, but the cause is, unfortunately for 
it, a permanent and not a temporary one—there 
are more railroads to carry it, and the Grand 
Trunk is getting a larger share of it. Four years 
ago the Lake Shore carried about 26 per cent. of 
the total Chicago through shipments ; this year about 
half that percentage. The traffic has grown but little, 
and this great diversion of a most important traffic 
tells severely on the profits of all the older roads, 
and will continue to do so. It is true that the 
rates were more unprofitable this year than in 
any other since 1879, except 1882; but though 
not well maintained, they left a tolerable profit 
during the first 24 months. The loss by the low rates 
was a real and a serious one; but if rates had 
been maintained the diversion of traffic was such 
that there must have been an important reduction in 
profits, and this must continue. Indeed, the Lake 
Shore’s large investment in the Nickel Plate in a man- 
ner compels it to favor a diversion to this one of the 
new roads, which, like the Old Man of the Sea, has 
fastened itself on this company’s neck. 

The Michigan Central statement for the half-year 
including earnings and expenses of the Canada South- 
ern) compares as follows with last year : 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Gross «arnings........ $5,603,500 -$6,740,000 —$1,136,500 16.8 
Expenses ..........-+- 4,216,500 4,591,000 — 374,500 8.2 
Net receipts. ........ $1,387,000 $2.149,000 — $762,000 36.8 
Interest and rentals... 1,280,000 1,210,000 + 70,000 5.8 
Surplus.......-....+. $107,090 _ $939,000 — $832,000 88.6 
Mich. Cen. share... .. 71,333 626,000 — 554.667 88.6 
Per share.............- $0.38 $3.34 $2.96 88.6 


The percentage of decrease in earnings is less than 
on the Lake Shore, but so is the decrease in working 
expenses; and the decrease in net earnings is nearly 
37 per cent. This takes away more than seven-eighths 
of the profits above fixed charges, which are reduced 
to 38 cents per share for the Michigan Central, and 
to 24 cents for the Canada Southern. The gross 
earnings, expenses, net earnings and profits over fixed 


pay the expense of it. 





charges of these roads in the first half of the year for 
seven successive years have been : 


Michigan Central and Canada Southern earnings and profits in 
the June half-year for seven years. 


Grete . ~~ 
ear. ngs nses. Surplus. 
1878. ...$4,285,628 *$3,172, $1,112.763 $126,066 
1879.... 4.605.691 *3,°69.318 1,336,373 329.447 
..-. 6,496.899 4,089,021 2.407.878 1,362,978 
1881.... 6,158,532 4,402,812 1,755,720 563,408 
1882.... 5,568,283 4,473,048 1,095,235 +144,910 
1883.... 6,740,000 4,591,000 2,149,000 939,000 
1884. 603,500 4,216,500 1,387,000 107,000 


* For these years the expenses of the Canada Southern for the 
first half of the year are assumed to be the same proportion of 
earnings as for the whole year, which is doubtless not quite ac- 


Thus the gross earnings were smaller than in 1882 
even, and the smallest since 1879; the working ex- 
penses the smallest since 1880; the net earnings 2624 
per cent. more than in 1832, but with that exception 
the smallest since 1879, and nearly as small as then, 
and the surplus available for dividend smaller than 
1878 and 1879 even, and smaller than in any other 
year except 1882, when there was a deficit. In fact, 
the two companies have earned but a very small 
margin over their fixed charges, which absorbed 92} 
per cent. of their net earnings. Certainly the 
Canada Southern, with its overwhelmingly large 


proportion of through freight, would have 
lacked much of earning its fixed charges 
but for its union with the Michigan 


Central; for it is the through freight and the rates on 
through freight that have fallen off, the diversion 
having been, perhaps, greater from the Michigan Cen- 
tral than from the Lake Shore. But the decrease in 
gross earnings was 66 per cent. larger on the Lake 
Shere, which suffers much more from the depression 
in the iron and other manufacturing industries. 

The experience of these two roads shows how 
seriously the trunk-line connections have suffered froin 
a combination of causes. It is hardly probable that 
the chief of these was the low rates on through freight 
eastward. During the whole year 1883 the aggregate 
gross earnings from this traffic on the Michigan Central 
and Canada Southern were $2,706,000. With the much 
smaller share going to this route now, a reduction of 
one-half in the rate on this traftic for one half of the 
year would probably amount to not more than about 
$500,000. But the rate has not been reduced one-half. 
This line, however, has perhaps carried a 
considerably smaller share of all the through freight, 
including west-bound, which was carried at full rates 
or very nearly, and there has been a lighter local traffic. 
The diversion of traffic to new lines will be permanent; 
the low east-bound rates will doubtless be mended, 
and it is reasonable to expect these rates to be 
as good for the rest of the year as they were 
last year, when they were somewhat disturbed in 
the last half of the year; as for the decrease in 
traftic due to depression in general business, we can 
hardly expect a great improvement so soon as the 
next half-year, though there may be, and according 
to present appearances will be, an increase in the 
supply of Western produce to be shipped eastward. 
This increase may be very large, and with a strong 
foreign demand at good prices it might cause not 
only an increase in shipments eastward and more 
profitable through rates, but a general stimulation 
of traffic. It is not probable, however, that there will 
be any great increase in the European demand for 
our surplus; and if not, these two roads, though likely 
to have considerably greater profits than in the first 
half of the year, will hardly do as well as in the last 
half of other prosperous years, because they havé a 
materially smaller share of the through traftic. 








The report of the Master Car-Builders’ Convention 
published last week has perhaps given the impression 
that Mr. M. N. Forney was appointed to investigate 
the merits of various car-couplers. That gentleman 
requests us to say that no such appointment has yet 
been made, and that all that was done by the Car- 
Builders’ Association was to refer the matter to the 
Executive Committee with authority to have such, an 
investigation made if the railroad companies would 
Whether or not they will be 
willing to do so has not yet beeu ascertained. Atany 
rate Mr. Forney has not and says he probably will not 
undertake an investigation of the merits of se] f-couplers, 
and until he does inventors of such appliances who 
write letters or seek interviews with him will waste 
his time and their own too. They are requested by 
him to do neither. 








We publish elsewhere the question paper used in the 
written examination of the graduate class at Yale Col- 
lege to which Mr. Arthur T. Hadley has been giving 
instructions in the economics of transportation. The 
questions are just those which this community is con- 
stantly discussing, and for the most part with a plen- 








486 


tiful lack of kiobulhd either of the facts or the 
principles. It is encouraging to find that some of 
those who are likely hereafter to influence the public 
are actually studying these questions, and that there 
is at least one instructor in the country who has quali- 
tied himself to direct such studies, which are not easily 
followed by independent investigators, because the 
sources of information cannot be easily discovered, 
and the literature of it is much scattered and little 
known. 





The Boston & Albany compound iocomotive has 
beer finally voted a failure as an economizer of fuel, 
and is to be changed into the ordinary form, which, 
from its construction, is a simple matter todo, This 
engive has four cylinders—two high and two low- 
pressure—one in front of the other on the same piston, 
the rear (low-pressure) cylinder of about the 
usual size. It proved a failure simply because it was 
more expensive to maintain without showing any 
corresponding economy. 

This engine should not be confounded with the 
Webb compound engine, introduced on the London 
& Northwestern, which has only three cylinders, two 
outside, high-pressure, actuating the rear drivers, and 
one inside, low-pressure, actuating the front drivers ; 
by which arrangement coupling-rods are dispensed 
with. This system, it is reported, is about to be tried 
on the Continent and in India, but has not been, so 
far, on other lines in England. 








From June 14 to June 23 the fall in the prices of the 
37 stocks chiefly traded :n on the New York Stock Ex- 
change amounted to no less than $66,332,000, and for 
the stocks of most companies with very large capital 
extended into the millions, as follows : 

WE GRSOT WIMAMNE ROMONIINIR 5.6.5. c6ics.ccns ccc nccennriccesnce 


ok fe RS a per eee rencry on ets 6 "931,000 
Lake hore & Michigan OEE EE a ee ORR RTA 6.125 000 
CUIGRI Oe SUC ONE cise) ve vicce sc cescdned digella 2 res 000 
Cee AMIEL, iciesikbne Las et eunne cee: +00 (8-2 Sepenn 450,000 
Chicugo, Miiwaukee & St. Paul........ 00 6. -.seeeeeee + 379,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... ..............025 eee 4,200,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... .............- 2.200 4,000,000 
Winds PUGiNC. ... 2s cdelvsioe se o seeteeee oc cae sece OHORR OOO 
Shel CaN iss oii a, basen tee thie tage as: jac wns «) pacvecenda 2,175,0v0 


In many cases the decrease in this time—which was 
nota time of panic—was as much as a large dividend 
—7i per cent. on Central Pacific, 10 on Rock Island, 
112 on Northwestern common, 9 on Northwestern 
preferred, 11} on St. Paul common, 7} on Illinois Cen- 
tral, 7 on Louisville & Nashville, 12} on Lake Shore, 
72 on New York Central, 74 on Manitoba, 6 on Union 
Pacific, and 9} on Western Union Telegraph. 

Large as these declines are, for most of the stocks 
they are but a small part of the total decline this year, 
and still less of the decline since the fall of 1882. 








We have now reports of May earnings from eight 
railroads besides the 59 whose reports we have pub- 
lished heretofore, including the important and exten- 
sive Pennsylvania system. Four of the eight show 
an increase in total earnings, but the more important 
roads have a small decrease, thougi the Nashville & 
Chattanooga reports a gain of 114 per cent., an1 the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg a gain of 9 per cent., 
without increase of mileage. 

The aggregate mileage and earnings, 
age earnings per mile of the 66 roads 
ported for May so far, are as follows: 


and the aver- 
that have re- 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Mileage... si kisi ciswc 44,918 41,437 + 5.48L 38.4 
Earnings... .. - $23,784, 028 $23,460,935 + $323, — z + 
Earn. per lies, 530 566 36 «6.4 


In view of the general condition of business this is, 
perhaps, more favorable than was to be expected. 
Nearly one-fifth of the total earnings were by the 
Pennsylvania, which has but a trifling decrease; and 
the report for its great system west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, which gives the surplus or deficit, and not 
actual earnings, shows a comparatively small deficit 
in May, which, if not caused by cutting down ex- 
penses, indicates fair gross earnings in that district, for 
which information is lacking, as the more important 
roads in it do not report. 








The effect of the low rail rates on lake shipments 
may be traced from the following statement of the 
shipments of grain by railroal, river and lake, from 
the opening of navigation to the middle of June, 


for four successive years, as follows: 
Down 
By rail. Mississippi. By lake. Total. 
1881. .(7 weeks)....11.293,636 3.327,856 23,279,264 37,900,756 
1882..(11 weeks)...13 651,263 1,177,746 17,840,815 32,669,824 
1883. (8 weeks) ...14 151.596 1,715.295 24,079.91 39,949.902 
1884. .(7 weeks).. .17.538.293 1.465.933 14,810,879 33,815,105 
The average shipments per week were: 
1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Cp eS 1.613,377 1,241,024 = -1,.7#8,.950 2,505,470 
By river......... 475,408 107.068 214,799 209,419 
Hy lake......... 3,325,009 1,623,892 3.009.989 2,115,840 
Total.......... 5,414,394 2,969,984 4, 99 3 1738 4,830,720 
Thus the railroads have carried one-half more per 
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week this year than last or 1881, and twice as much as 
in 1882, though the total shipments have been less than 
last year or in 1581. This has been at the expense of 
the lake vessels, which carried weekly 30 per cent. 
less than last year, and 33 per cent, less than in 1881. 

The percentages carried by each in these years have 
been 





1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 

OO SE 29.8 41.8 35.4 51.9 
By river....... SSN slateace aaek 88 3.6 4.3 4.5 
SNR es hss ck ha cinaenndnansn 61.4 54.6 60.3 43,8 
ee ee ee ee ele 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Thus the railroads this year have carried more than 
half of the whole, and very much more than in the 
other years, The river shipments seem not to have 
been affected by the low rail rates, for they were as 
large a proportion of the whole as last year, and they 
have never since the railroad war of 1881 risen to the 
proportions that they were just before it. The large 
proportion carried by the railroads in 1882 was due to 
the fact that the total shipments were then very small 
and were mostly required for interior consumption, 
and so could only be distributed by the railroads. The 
amount carried by them then was much less than ‘n 
the other years. 

The rail rate this year was 15 cents, against 25 cents 
in 1883 and 1882, and a nominal rate of 30 cents in 
1881, which was so poorly roaintained that it was 
probably equivalent to a rate of 25 cents. 

We may assume, then, that, as the average total 
weekly shipments were nearly the same this year as 
last, the changes in the amounts going by lake and 
rail has been due to the difference of 10 cents per 
100 Ibs. in the rail rate—that if the rate had been 25 
cents this year, the railroads would have carried but 
1,710,000 bushels of grain instead of 2,505,000, and that 
the lake vessels would have carried 2,910,000 against 
2,116,000. Now as the railroads received about $203,000 
a week for carrying the 2,505,000 bushels, and at 25 
cents would have received about $231,000 for carrying 
1,710,000 bushels; and as it cost something more to 
carry the larger quantity, it is evident that they 
would have done better to have let the lake vessels 
get the grain which the low rail rate diverted from 
them. 








British rail exports to this country have substan- 
tially ceased again, as they did during the time of 
light railroad construction after 1873. The maximum 
imports in the period of rapid construction previous 
to 1873 were 505,538 tons, in 1871. The home produc- 
tion was increasing rapidly then, and in 1873 (when 
the railroad construction was little more than half as 
great as in 1872, the imports were but 231,046 tons, 
and they fell to almost nothing in 1876, 1877 and 1878, 
but revived in 1879, became large in the last part of 
that year, and enormous in the next three years. For 


the six years that railroad constiuction was increas 
ing, the imports were : 

1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 187 
145.579 223,287 279,610 356,386 505,538 47 3.97: 3 


Then for six years of declining or light construction 
the imports were : 


1873. 1874. 
231,046 96,706 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
17,364 256 31 9 

During the years of rapid construction since 1878 
they have been 


1879. 1880. 
39,517 259,544 


1881. 
344,930 


1882. 
200,113 


1883. 
34,800 

About five-sixths of the imports in 1879 were in the 
last half of the year. 

In May and the five months ending with May the 
exports of rails from Great Britain to this country 
(which make up nearly all our imports) have been for 
five years: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 


29,273 39,834 11,657 
91,664 126,126 100,578 


1883. 1884. 
7,652 50 
26,874 8,697 


PG ccwntibees twhs taaoa 
Five months.... ....... 

Thus, small as our imports were last year, they are 
likely to be very much less this year, being in May 
less than in any other month since early in 1879, and 
for the five months being 67 per cent. less than last 
year. 

Thus, our own works are now getting practically the 
whole of the benefit of whatever demand there is 
in the country, and it is by no means a small one, 
for simply to maintain 120,000 miles of railroad and 
about 148,000 miles of track requires a great many 
rails, in spite of the fact that more than half 
of the mileage steel, and a very large part 
of it new. But works that turned out 1,647,054 
tons of rails in 1881, and have been greatly enlarged 
since, will have no difficulty in supplying all required 
for maintenance and the construction of several 
thousand miles of new road in addition without call- 
ing on European rolling mills. That they do not in- 
tend to call on them is shown by the prices they 
make, which, after standing at $32 a ton at Eastern 
mills for some time are said to have gone down to $30 
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last week, as the result of competition ; which evi- 
dently cannot be met by European rails at $22 even, 
with the duty as it is. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings in May. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad makes a good showing for 
May, all its lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie having nearly 
the same earningsand expenses aslast year, when the gross 
earnings were larger than ever before. Compared with last 
year there was a decrease of $35,833 (0.8 per cent.) in gross 
earnings, a decrease of $66,653 (214 per cent.) in working ex- 
penses, and an increase of $30,820 (2 per cept.) in net earn- 
ings. For 12 successive years the earnings and expenses in 
May have been : 

May Earnings and Expenses of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 









12 years. 
Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expenses. —. 
Re nn $3,706,502 $2,759,028 75 
Deets sasanccnese <eson 3,261,456 2.1022,099 
875 3 1,790 620 
2,099.565 
1,593,943 
78. 1,529,911 { \< 
Pte iebekeace! saecesdis owkas 2,708,696 1,674,603 1,034,093 
ei siss agilic » nevbies 3°417 915 5 1,941,063 1,476,852 
1881. 3,856,! 2,168,287 1,688,610 
Ee Aen 4,108, 877 7 2,342,088 1,766,789 
MMI brsudieins , gute sawsqens 4.303,006 2,694,332 1,608,674 
SR wataidcicies + ces 4,267 173 2,627,679 1,639,494 


The gross earnings were thus nearly 4 per cent. more 
than in 1882, 101¢ per cent. more than in 1881, ard 26 per 
cent. snore than in 1880; but the increase in working ex- 
penses has been larger in proportion, and with the excep- 
tion of last year the net earnings this year were the smallest 
since 1880. In 1881 the expens:s were 5614 per cent. of 
the earnings; this year they were 6114 per cent. 

The result of the working of the Pennsylvania system 
west of Pittsburgh and Erie in May was that the net earn- 
ings lacked $47,754 of meeting the interest, rentals, etc., 
which is not far from the result last year in the same month. 
The surplus or deficit of this system in the month of May 
for six years has been: 








1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Deficit. Deficit. Surplus. Deficit. Deficit Deficit. 
$219,733 $22,947 $143,658 $75,556 9,058 $47,754 


Thus it appears that May has usually been a month of luss 
for this western system. The amount this year is a mere 
trifle, the gross earnings of the system averaging something 
like $2,500,000 monthly. The heavy east-bound traffic has 
tended to make the gross earnings of this system larger than 
usual since March, in spite of the low rates. The large de- 
ficit in 1879 was made when essi-bound rates were lower 
even than this year, but when expenses were much less. 

For the tive months ending with May the Pennsylvania 
system east of Pittsburgh and Erie reports a decrease of 
$768,633 (3.8 per cent.) in gross earnings, a decrease of $458,- 
165 (3.6 per cent.) in working expenses, and a decrease of 
$300,468 (4.2 per cent.) in net earnings. 

For the five months ending with May the earnings and 
expenses of the lines east of Pittsburgh aod Erie have been, 
for eight successive years: 





Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings and Expenses, Five Months 
to May 31. 
Gross Net 

Year. earnings. pay yen earnings. 
| PRL eee, a eed $ $3.896,071 
| Re rae ees 12,071,738 4,441,565 
ska cebunasesceue so uems 13,023,249 5 244,661 
Oo pO EATS ey ees 16.212,459€ 3: 
BE cules Sone) wbndayrens 17, 748 400 10.2 2 7,991 


18,557,096 ti, 901, 503 
rf +" 





The gross earnings, were 6 
per cent. more than in 1882, when 
ever before, but the increase in working expenses has been 


such thatthe net earnings were the smallest since 1879, 


though less than last year, 
they were larger than 


with the exception of 1882. Since 1889 the increase in 
gross earnings bas been $3,215,000 (20 per cent.), but tbe 
increase in working expens-s meanwhile has been $3,268,000 
(853g per cent.) In 1880 the expenses were d€ 
of the earnings ; this year, 63.8 per cent. 

The lines west of Pittsburgh and 
months this year skow a deficiercy 
bilities amounting to $355,562, 
ing they have made for the t 


6.3 


3 per cent, 


Erie for the five 
in meeting all lia- 
which is the worst show- 
time since the reports began, in 


1879, though doubtless not nearly so bad as in some earlier 
years. For six years the surplus or deficit of this system 
for the five months ending with May has been: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 182. 1883. 1884. 
Deficit. Surp'us. Surplus. Deficit. Surplus. Deficit. 
$166,950 $1,294,230 $1,553,769 $68,315 $391,964 $363,562 


Tbus compared with last year there is a decrease of 
$755,526 in the profits of this western system. Adding the 
profits of the western system to the net earnings of the 


eastern system, we have as the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany’s profits from the two systems : 
1879. Pe 1881. 1882 188: 3. 1884. 
$5,077,711 $8,376,192 $9,062,182 $6,587,278 $7,731,452 $6,665,428 


The hn this year are thus $1,065,994 (131 per cent.) 
less than last year, $78,180 (1.2 per cent.) more than in 
1882, $2,396,724 (26 per cent.) less than in 1881, $1,710,734 





(20 per cent.) less than in 1880; but compared with 
1879 there is an increase of $1,587,747 (31 per c °i.t.). 
The decrease from last year is at the rate of 114 per cent. 


on the present capital stock of the company, and the de- 
crease since 1881 is more than 3 per cent. on the stock as it 
stood after the increase in it authorized in M Ly that year. 
There has been an increase of about $25,600,000 in the 
stock of the company since the beginnivg of 1881, and of 
$16,800,000 since May, 1881. The increase in mileage bas 
not been great, nor that in fixed charges, but to keep up 
dividends at the old rate requires uearly 22 per cent. more 
money than in 1881, and 37 per cent. more than in previous 
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years. This increase of capital is of prime importance in 
estimating the prospects of dividends. Because the increase 
in mileage has not been great the road seems to be doing 
well when it earns as much as last year; but the addition to 
capital has been such that considerable increase in profits is 
necessary to make the same percentage of profit. It is to be 
remembered, however, that last year the report showed a 
surplus of $2,550,000 after paying all charges and divi- 
dends. 








Cotton Crop Prospects. 





The Commercial and Financial Chronicle in its last issue 
gives an elaborate account of the acreage and condition of 
the cotton crop, based on its own investigations. It does not 
accept the reports of acreage by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the last two years, but, beginning with the census 
report of acreage in 1879, its estimates are: 

1879. 188 1881. 1882. 1883. 
14,442,000 16,123, 00 16,851, 000 16,590, 000 17,449,000 17, & 34, 34 000 


While those of the Department of Agriculture have been: 


1879, 1880. 1881. 1882, 1883 1884. 
14,442,000 15,120, 000 16,851,000 16,276,C00 16,777, 000 17,447 ,000 


Thus the Chronicle makes the decrease in acreage from 
1881 to 1882 261,000 acres (15¢ per cent.), while the De- 
partment gives it as 575,000 acres (314 per cent.); then the 
increase from 1882 to 1883, which by the Department was 
501,000 acres (8 per cent.), by the Chronicle was 859,000 
acres (53) per cent.). The preliminary estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, June 1 this year was that the 
acreage had increased 4 per cent. over last year; the Chron- 
icle makes the increase only 244 per cent. The result is that 
the acreage according to the Chronicle was 672,000 more 
than according to the Department last year, and is 387,000 
more this year. 

The National Cotton Exchange reported June 1 no change 
in acreage, and Bradstreet’s, which last week gave estimates 
based on 1,203 local reports from 613 out of the 650 coun- 
ties that had more than 500 acres of cotton, shows an aver- 
age increase of 330,000 acres, against 387,000 reported by 
the Chronicle. 

It may be said here that for nearly all purposes it is much 
more important to know correctly the percentage of in- 
crease than to know the actual acreage, which latter can 
hardly be ascertained without an actual census. But pro- 
ducers, traders, carriers and consumers can calculate the 
probable effect on themselves better if they know there is 
an increase of 214 per cent. thanif they know there is an 
increase of 387,000 acres, and it is therefore not a matter 
of the greatest importance which estimate of the acreage is 
near(st right. A constant under or over-estimate of 1 per 
cent. or less will, from one census to anoth er, make an enor- 
mous difference in ube acreage reported, as resulted in 1879, 
when the result of the successive estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was an estimate of 53,085,000 acres of 
corn, while the census showed that actually there were 
62,369,000 acres—171¢ per cent. more than the estimate. 
But no one was much misled by this. The Depart- 
ment bad allowed an average yearly increase of 3h 
per cent , while the actual average yearly increase had been 
nearly 51g per cent. The excess of the actual over the 
estimated crop in 1879 was about 240 millions of bushels, 
but people based tbeir calculations always on thecrop of 
the previous year and the effect that had on trade and in- 
dustry, and if they had prepared for anincrease of only 
31¢ per cent. while the actual increase was 514, they were 
not much out of the way, though the aggregates they sup- 
posed the country to be dealing with were very much out 
of the way. 

The Chronicle finds no increase of acreage in North Caro- 
lina, 1 per cent. in Georgia and Tennessee, 2 per cent. in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, 3 per cent. in Florida and 
Alabama, 4 per cent. in Arkansas, and 5 per cent. in Texas; 
with a decrease of 2 per cent. in Louisiana, and 10 per cent, 
in the small remaining cotton-growing country, which alto- 
gether have less than 2 per cent. of the whole. In view of 
the fact that the population of Texas has not increased as 
fast lately as for some years previous, and that the weather 
prevented some planting there, the increase of 5 per cent. 
seems a liberal one ; but it is stilla much smaller increase 
than it has been credited with for several years, its increase 
from 1878 to 1883 having been no less than 56 per cent., 
at the average yearly rate of 91¢ per cent. Ina new coun- 
try the extension of acreage continues long after the popu- 
lation has ceased to grow rapidly, as the new-comers can 
only gradually get their farms under {ull cultivation. 

As to condition, the Chronicle reports the plant late and 
small, but generally healthy and well cultivated except 
in western Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and part of Ar- 
kansas, where protracted rains made it very late and pre- 
vented cultivation, though since May good weather has 
caused a great improvement there. 

This is not very different from the condition at the same 
time a year ago, though east of the Mississippi the condition 
is somewhat better. The injury to the crops last year came 
later. With favorable weather the crop may be equal to the 
largest (in 1882), though it will bave to be very favorable 
west of the Mississippi to prevent a considerable falling-off 
there, not from last year’s crop, which was very bad, but 
frcm that of 1882, which was most excellent. 








The through and local shipments eastward of flour, 
grain and provisions from Chicago, by the imperfect re- 
port to the Board of Trade, were 53,035 tons during the 
week ending June 21, against 27,215 tons in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, and 18,729 in 1882. The 





shipments and the percentage going by each route for 
six successive weeks have been : 











— — Week ending —- — 
Ma: May May June June June 
Tons: A 24. 31. at pS 
in, Ee 877 6914 5,922 6.299 5,106 6,759 
eee 32,376 37,327 37,905 34, 782 43, 146 38,104 
Provisions........ 6,67: 8, 8.391 9,534 7.925 8.172 
Pe 46,931 52,675 52,218 50,615 56,177 53,025 
Per cent. 
C. & Grand T..... 20.0 25.3 15.0 18. 13.2 36.0 
BD, COUR. -osaniecee 10.0 14.4 12.9 11.4 13.4 12.9 
Lake Shore... ... 16.7 13.9 18.1 14.5 15.0 11.2 
Nickel tlate...... 11.9 10.2 10.8 8.1 11.6 10.5 
Ft Wayne.... ... 14.2 12.4 16.3 17.2 137 15.2 
C.,8t.L. & P..... 7.8 5.5 9.1 7.5 7.3 10.5 
Balt. & Ohio - 8.6 9.6 9.3 12.3 13.4 12.5 
Ch. & Atlantic. . 8.9 8.7 8.5 10.6 12.1 11,2 
sss: ncneeen 100.0 100.0 100.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The shipments last week were very evenly divided, the 
older roads having little advantage over the newer ones, the 
Lake Shore carrying the same as the Chicago & Atlantic 
and little more than the Nickel Plate. The three Vander- 
bilt roads together carried 34.6 per cent. of the whole, and 
the two Pennsylvania roads 25.7. 

There was but one day for shipments at the 15 cent rate 
after last week, but this seems not to have stimulated ship- 
ments, which were less than the week before, but about 
equal to the average for two months past. A decrease must 
be expected this week in consequence of the advance in rates. 
The fact that there isa scarcity of lake tonnage will prob- 
ably prevent as large a decrease as there would otherwise 
be, however. This scarcity has lasted some ten days, and 
is difficult to explain, for in comparison with previous years 
lake shipments have been small. 








The number of immigrants arriving in the United States 
in May and in the five months and eleven months ending 
with May are reported by the Bureau of Statistics as fol- 
lows: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
__ See 117,269 141,025 99.601 82,581 
Five months...... 292,976 357,279 246,811 215,855 
Eleven months. . 563,151 685,634 517,299 454,206 


Thus for the month, the five months and the eleven months 
the immigration was less this year than in any other of the 
four. In comparison with last year the decrease was 17 per 
cent. in May, 1214 per cent. in the five months and 121% per 
cent in the eleven months. The immigration is by no means 
small, however. Indeed the arrivals for the eleven months 
of the fiscal year ending with May this year are nearly the 
same as for the whole year ending with 1880, and larger 
than in any other year but one (1873) in the history of the 
country. 

May is usually the month of largest immigration, It was 
so in each of the last three years. In 1881, 1644 per cent.; 
in 1882, 1984 per cent. ; and in 1883, 17%{ per cent. of the arri- 
vals of the year were in May. At last year’s rate the arrivals 
will be 464,540 this year, which is more than injany other year 
previous to 1881. It will not be surprising, however, if the 
immigration falls off more rapidly in the last half of the 
year, and it is probably desirable that it shall, as the rail- 
road and other construction which afford a large part of the 
demand for common labor bas largely fallen off. 








Railroad construction is less than last year in most parts 
of the world, if we may judge by the exports of rails from 
Great Britain to different countries, which for the five 
months ending with May have been: 
















1882. 1883. 1834. 
oes age and Norway....... ..... 2,211 7,233 2U,160 
REbev lew pee. 50 6606s leone: caine 27,545 31,700 3,63 
Other European countries.. ..... 10,738 7,288 10,632 
he pa ve enhatheakesbakeheunscden 40,494 46,221 34,322 
DONE oases eatin usnnvenyoeceorssnis 20,2 13,662 19,241 
37,510 27,612 
3,026 7,190 
7, 3,699 
55,866 57,742 
13,341 2,519 
20,780 11,521 
Australasia.... I 49,661 52,957 
South Africa.. 11,615 16,183 7,027 
BE, ROUEN neexcsscns ‘ 51,455 70,557 39,513 
Ali but United States... ........ 219,574 299,960 233,522 


Though the aggregate exports to countries other than 
the United States were 22 per cent. less this year than last, 
they are still nearly 7 per cent. more than in 1882. 

It will be seen that the exports to European countries are 
but trifling, and nearly three-fifths of these this year went 
to Sweden and Norway, while the great railroad countries 
of Europe took no rails, or next to none, from England. 
Probably the requirements for renewals alone in Europe 
were at the rate of more than 350,000 tons for these five 
months. 

The South American countries, except the Argentine Re- 
public, took more rails this year than last, and 50 per cent. 
more than in 1882, but Mexico not one-fifth as many, and 
all the English colonies, except the Australasian, much less 
than last year. The British colonies took 46 per cent. of 
the total British exports this year, 48 per cent. last year, 
and 34 per cent. in 1882, Aside from these and Great 
Britain itself there is no great market left for British rails. 








The New York & Greenwood Lake rod, like the New 
York City & Northern, isa notable example of the fact that 
a road cannot be expected to pay simply because it has its 
termiuus at a great city. The road bas now been built for 
some ten years; it passes through a series of pleasant sub- 
urbap towns and reaches one of the most beautiful moun- 
tain lakes in the New Jersey hill country—certainly the 
most picturesque spot within an equal distance 
from New York. But the road has twice been 
through bankruptcy and for several years past has 
barely paid its running expenses. Nothing is paid on 











its bonds, und the taxes and interest on floating debt have 
been met only by advances made jointly by the Erie Com- 
pany, which derives some advantage from its terminal pay - 
ments, and by Cooper & Hewitt, who need the road as an 
outlet for their iron mines and furnaces near Greenwood 
Lake. There is, moreover, no prospect of any improve- 
ment, for the travel to Greenwood Lake is necessarily lim- 
ited to two months of the year; the iron traffic is not likely to 
grow in the present condition of that trade and the increas- 
ing competition of districts which are better placed for cheap 
working, while the suburban business, to secure which the 
road was chiefly built, is all from places which are reached by 
other lines, with which this road is entirely unable to com- 
pete, simply because it cannot afford to give their residents 
the facilities which the older and better supported lines offer 
them. Suburban traffic, at best, is an expensive business to 
conduct, and a road which depends npon that alone will 
find it hard to live in competition with other lines which 
have other and more profitable business to support them. 

The fact is, the road was built in the first ;lace chiefly as 
a real-estate speculation, and the speculators were enabled 
by circumstances to get other people to build their road. 
Some benefit, though not as much as expected, has resulted 
to real-estate onthe line, but the money with which the 
road was built bas been a dead loss. 








The latest notable bridge catastrophe, on the Burlington 
& Missouri River Railroad, by which 30 persons were killed 
and injured, furnishes a very prompt practical proof of 
what we said in our issue of June 9 in respect to bridge 
floors. If the accident is correctly reported, it was a pecu- 
liarly atrocious case of malicious derailment and apparently 
may not unfairly be classed among those which it is difficult 
or impossible to prevent entirely. Yet there are precautions of 
known efficiency, which, if in use, would probably have pre - 
vented the disaster. According to the report, the rails ou o.e 
side had been maliciously loosened close to a bridge, the spikes 
and fish-plates removed and some fe..ce-wire inserted in the 
boilt-holes so tbat the rails could be suddenly spread on the ap 
proach of the train. The programme was successfully carried 
out, and the expected derailment followed. The locomotive, 
however, according to the report, did not leave the ties 
while on the bridge, and passed entirely across it, but pro- 
duced such serious vibration and shock in passing over the 
bridge as to cause its fall, and the consequent death or irjury 
of thirty of those who were in the cars which were precipi- 
tated into the river. 

The first moral, of course, is that no bridge should be so 
weak as to fall under the circumstances stated, but had the 
trifling expense been incurred of placing the ties only two 
or three inches apart, as suggested in the article referred to, 
the shock to the bridge would have been but little greater 
than if the train had remained on the rails, and the chances 
of a train passing sately over under such circumstances 
without leaving the ties would have been, it is safe to say, 
materially greater. Finally, had some re-railing device like 
Latimer’s safety-guard been in use on the bridge, a train 
derailed in this manner so near to it would have been 
almost certain to have returned to the rails at once. The 
cost of such devices is so trifling that it is surprising that 
they are so frequently omitted, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, so rarely used. 





The New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railw ay is equipped 
for 11 miles near West Point with electric block signals. 


° | Great precautions and large expense were incurred in order 


to pass West Point without interfering with the facilities 
for artillery practice, which was so far accomplished that 
nothing but a wild shot can touch the track or a train upon 
the track. A wild shot was fired, however, a few days since, 
and a 400-lb. shot struck one of the 67-lb. rails. The long 
angle fish-plates broke, and the rail was forced out in the 
middle intoa U form. Danger signals were immediately 
set in both directions by electric appara‘us, which, if a train 
had been approaching within a little distance, would doubt- 
less bave prevented a serious accident. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Bangor & Piscataquis.—Extended northward to Moose- 
head Lake, Me., 14 miles. 

Pennsylvania.—Track is laid on the new Schuylkill Valley 
Branch from Manayunk, Pa , to Spring Mill, 4 miles. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.—Extended 
from New Haven, Pa., to Connellsville, 2 miles. 

Wisconsin, Iowa & Nebraska.—Extended from Wilson, 
Ia., eastward to Cedar Falls, 7 miles. 

This is a total of 27 miles of new railroad, making 
1,104 miles reported to date for the current year. The tota) 
track reported laid to the corresponding date for 12 years 
past is as follows : 


Miles. ! Miles 

DE sok acts buoecesspaipeest 606 

vp aske 1.966 ; 1877 Wesksbektaees boone Se 

8, eae rere ere 673 

ood | Meera cb ewdtssedbccns ... 407 
re Fe. rer rer 637 
WOE LOOET wivanbonas once Ae 


These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Michigan Association of Surteyors and Civil Engineers— 
Proceedings at Fifth Annual Meeting. 
If this Association can continue to get out as creditable 
volumes of proceedings as this thick pamphlet it will amply 
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justify its existence. Among the papers of interest to rail- 
road men are: ‘Timber Trestle at Grand Rapids,” by Geo. 
Marson, C. E.; ‘‘ Notes on the Construction and Equipment 
of Narrow-Gauge Railroads,” by A. L. Reed, C. E., and 
‘* Drainage of Large Marshes,” by C. E. Hollister. The pro- 
ceedings of the third and fourth annual meeting also contain 
matter of permanent value. Prof. R. C. Carpenter, 
Secretary, Lansing, Mich, writes us that a limited number 
of each of thes threee pamphlets can be obtained of him at 
30 cents each, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Osgood Dredge Company. Albany, 
N. Y. 1884. 


It is seldom that one sees a trade circular more strictly 
business-like and satisfactory than this. It impresses one as 
made with the sole idea of conveying information, and it 
does do so very fully, since all the leading forms of dredges 
and steam shovels are shown by working drawings, includ- 
ing their details, with tabular records of performance, This 
is the shrewdest form of advertising, both because it insens- 
ibly conveys the idea to the reader that all the proprietors 
ask is to have the character and design of their manufactures 
fully understood, and because it gives such correct and 
detinite information as to insure the preservation of the 
catalogue. If manufacturers more generally followed the 
same practice, they would probably be benefiting their own 
interests, and they would certainly be adding much to the 
convenience of their customers. 

But why do publishers of such drawings so generally 
neglect to add a scale ? 





Summer Homes in the Mountains.—Issued by the Passenger 
ee of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
road. 


This is an unpretentious but neat and complete guide-book 
to the region reached by the railroad in whose interest it is 
issued. The lower end of the road, running from Wee- 
hawken to Cornwall, is used in common with the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo, but beyond Cornwall the road runs 
through a very picturesque and attractive region of its own. 
From Cornwall to Middletown it passes through the pastoral 
valleys of Orange County, aud beyond Middletown it 
traverses the wild country on the upper branches of the 
Delaware and in the Shawangunk Mountains, aud reaches by 
its branches the western spurs of the Catskill region. Much 
of the country on the line is not so well known as it deserves 
to be, and those who may be led to explore it by this book 
will probably not regret it. The book isneatly made and of 
eoavenient size, and contains much information that will be 
useful to the summer traveler. 


Through the Housatonic Valley to the Hills and Homes of 

Berkshire. Issued by the Housatonic Railroad Co. 

The Housatonic Railroad reaches and runs through one of 
the most beautiful mountain regions of America, the Berk- 
sbire Hills. On its way to them from Long Island Sound it 
f pllows the picturesque valley of the Housatonic, so that al- 
most the whole length of the road is in a country especially 
adapted by nature for a summer resort. Itis to call atten- 
tion to this fact that this little book has been issued by the 
company. The book is well gotten up and has many en- 
xravings, fairly executed, of well-chosen points on the line 
of the road, It is well adapted to lead the summer traveler 
to wisi to know more of the country whose advantages it is 
intended to set forth. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the House on Juve 19th: 

_The House resumed consideration of the Pacific Railroad 
bill, Mr. Thompson (Kentucky), who bad charge of the bill, 
having an hour to close the debate. He yieided part of his 
time to Mr. Dunn (Arkansas), who advocated the majority 
bill, and characterized the minority bill as a scheme that 
came frcem tbe railroad companies themselves, and that 
would give them 60 years’ time to invent a plan how to 
cheat the government. 

Mr. Millard, of New York, favored the majority bill as 
one that would protect the government. 

The first question was on the amendment offered by Mr. 
Thompson, to make the aggregate yearly contribution of 
the Central Pacitic Company 55 instead of 35 per cent. of 
the net earnings, and that of the Kansas Pacific 45 per cent. 
The emendment was pens to. The question was then 
taken on the minority bill, and it was rejected. 

Mr. Hewitt (New York) moved to recommit the bill, 
with instructions to report by the third Monday in Decem- 
ber a bill by which the sinking funds of the companies shall 
be enlarged by additional payments, so that the debt due 
the government may be surely paid at maturity. 

The motion to recommit was rejected—65 to 84. 

The bill was then passed without a division. 

In the Senate on the 20th: 

The Chair laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior furnishing information, in 
compliance with a recent resolution of the Senate, relat- 
ing to the appointment of commissioners to examine sec- 
tions of the Northern Pacific Railroad and the issue of 
j atents for land for that road. 

In the House on the 20th: 

On motion of Mr. Washburn (Minnesota), a Senate bill 
was passed authorizing the construction of bridges across 
tbe Mississippi River at St. Paul. 

Several amendments were adopted, which necessitates 
the return of the bill to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Struble (Lowa), a bill was passed for- 
feiting the unearned land grant to the Sioux City & St. 
Paul Railroad Co. . 

In the Senate on the 21st: 

The Chair laid before the Senate sundry bills received 
from the House of Representatives. Among these was a bill 
amending tbe Thurman act relating to the Pacific railroads. 
' Mr. Van Ws ck (Nebraska) desired this bill referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands rather than to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, It was with some surprise that he had 
for the first time learned from the public press that the Ju- 
diciary Committee had resolved not to act on any bill of 
this kind this session. He supposed we should express our 
acknowledgments to the press for having given the Senate 
this information. It would naturally be supposed that a 
committee of ::e Senate would have made its report first to 
the Senate itself as to whether it would or would not act, 





and particularly when this conclusion had been reached 
after a conference with the railroad company. 

After some further discussion Mr. Van Wyck withdrew 
his motion and the bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The House bill granting right of way through the Indian 
Territory to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
was read a third time and passed. 








University Instruction in Transportation Questions 


The following is the examination paper of the class of Mr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, Instructor in Political Science, at Yale 
College, used in the examination this month, which will 
give an idea of subject-matter of the instruction : 

ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

1. Explain and criticise the expressions : 

“The ordinary laws of trade do not operate in the case 
of railroads.” 

‘**Tn place of the old theory of fair rates, based upon cost 
of service, they have adopted the new principle of charging 
what the traffic will bear.” 

2. What forms of discrimination are complained of ? 
How far are they justified ? Criticise the bills which have 
recently come before Congress. 

8. Railroad pools—their purpose and history. 
contrary to public policy ? 

How do the interests of the seaboard cities conflict ? 

4, What is the “construction account ?” How may it 
be artificially increased or diminished, and with what pur- 

ses ? 

What is stock watering ? 
Does it affect rates ? 

Is the principle of limitation of dividend a good one? 
Reasons for your opinion. 

5. Compare the history of the railroad commissions of 
England, Massachusetts and the Granger states. Mention 
states which now have commissions of the latter class, 

Should the tax valuation of railroads be based upon an 
assessment of the property or of the securities? Reasons. 
How far do the two practices prevail ? 

6. What is the relation of the state to the railroads in 
France, Prussia, Belgium ? 

Company railroads, telegraphs and post office, as subjects 
of state management. 

7. Land grants to railroads—their history—arguments 
for and against them. 

Subsidies to shipping in England and the United States. 
Their history—arguments for and against them. 

8. The English navigation laws—their history. How far 
is the principle maintained in the United States ? 

Causes of the decline of American shipping. 


Are they 


Its different forms and objects, 








Receivers’ Certificates. 





Prominent among the events of the week affecting investors’ 
confidence in Wali Street values has been the issue of re- 
ceivers’ certificates by the Wabash Railroad for its floating 
debt. Thisis not a wholly new legal procedure, as the 
courts have already passed upon casas somewhat similar; 
but that such a course is possible, is naw to the large body 
of bondholders, and it has consequently disturbed the sense 
of safety and security hitherto felt by them. Shoving in 
new bond issues ahead of stock is a complaint of long stand- 
ing—a well known contingency; but shoving in ahead of 
bonds receivers’ certificates for debts vontracted before the 
receiver was appointed is quite a new sensation to the aver- 
age investor. Several questions arise out of this incident. 

The first of them is eminently practical, directly affecting 
banks and individuals holding the indorsed notes of the 
Wabash Railroad. As is well known, such notes have for 
some time been outstanding, and in considerable amounts. 
They carry on their back several well-kuown names, so that 
they are believed to be perfectly secure. But now the propo- 
sition is presented tothe holders of accepting, in place of 
ithe present obligations, receivers’ certificates similarily in- 
|dorsed. This would be a perfectly unobdjectionable arrange- 
ment if the certificates are legal; and to some minds it 
may appear that inany event the new contract would be 
no less secure than the old one. The line of reasoning which 
ove might adopt is that, as the responsibility of the 
; Wabash Railway isof no account, and as the dependence 
is wholly on the indorsers, a new instrument which is 
{claimed to bea first lien on the whole Wabash property, 
| with the same indorsers, is at least equally good. That 
argument is probably without a flaw unless the courts 
should finally hold that these certificates are wholly void. 
In that case it is wise to remember that the original promise 
would virtually drop out of existence, and the indorsements 
would go with it—that is, the indorsers would be released. 
| Of course, if the original notes are protested and still held, 
and the certificates taken simply as collateral security while 
extending time of payment, the danger would be avoided. 
But it may be asked, is there any doubt about these certifi- 
cates, their issue having been authorized by the courts ? 
Perhaps not, and perhaps also it is possible that even if the 
courts should decide that the certificates are not a first lien, 
it might still be held that they constitute a legal contract 
sufficient to support an indorsement ; that we say is possi- 
ble, though we fail to see how such an instrument could be 
collected or what name would be given it, if its illegitimacy 
as an offspring of the receiver is once established 
Yet all things are possible in law, so we do not 
care to raise that question. It is immaterial, for no one 
wisl‘es to run a risk if there is any, and we think there 
isin the present case. That is to say, we fail to understand 
how a certificate like this, to take the precedence of the 
mortgage lien, could be authorized in any proceeding in 
which the bondholders were not actually or constructively 

arties. Had the receivers been appointed in an action 

rought to foreclose the mortgage, then such officers would 
represent the interests of the mortgagees, and the idea under 
which courts have authorized such certificates would find 
nominal support at least. But as the case now stands it is 
certainly doubtful what basis there is for the claim that 
these instruments are regular receiver’s certificates forming 
a first lien on the Wabash property: 

One single thought more we would like to present, and 
we doit in the interest of the investor, or, more correctly 
speaking, in the interest of the country’s development, 
because the inviolability of the investor’s security is the 
inducement which brings capital here, and for railroad 
building we want all the capital we can get. The thought 
we hadin mindis whether it is not about time that our 
courts put a more restricted construction on this power to 
issue receivers’ certificates. The theory on which such 
instruments rest, is that their issue is made by a receiver 
who is the agent of the bondholder, and that it is done 
solely to conserve his interests, for they permit the paying 
of wages and the running of the road while the questions 
affecting the property under foreclosure are being adjudi- 
cated. To that extent it is obvious that they are perfectly 
proper; and yet even in such cases the exercise of this 
authority should be jealously guarded, for though in theory 
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the receiver is the representative of the bondholder, in 
practice now a days it seldom is so. 

But passing tbat point, it is difficult to see any justification 
for the ruling that floating debt incurred prior to the receiv- 
ership proceedings should be in this manner made a first 
lien. We know of course the argument—it is only an exten- 
sion of the principles noted above, which support all such 
issues. Yet how wide such an interpretation of the law 
opens the door to fraud and how very precarious it 
makes the securities of a road which bas dishonest 
managers. Suppose those who are in control of a 
property wish to make a few millions easily—first 
they sell out all of the securities that they hold; next 
they sell them short; next they lavishly incur debt in 
what is called the management of the property, which is 
readily done and covered vp so that it cannot be uncovered. 
Finally, they secure the appointment of a receiver and os 
cure authority for him to pay their debt in certificates, This 
plan well worked would permit the making of a snug little 
sum in a brief period. Of course also (which is the greater 
evil aside from the question of public morality) the bond- 
holdei’s security is thus very greatly impaired, all the stock 
and bonds decline materially, and then, at the lowest fig- 
ures, the old parties take hold again and reorganize the com- 
pany. 

We do not make these suggestions with reference to any 
particular road or men, or with reference to anything that 
has been hitherto done. It is sufficient for our courts to 
know that all this, and more, too, is possible under the wide, 
and,as we think, strained ruling they are giving to this 
principle. They thereby neither promote good morals, pub- 
lic rights. nor bondholders’ interests, but contravene all of 
them. What sufficient excuse can be offered, therefore, for 
extending the principle back so as to cover debt contracted 

fore the receivers’ appointment ?(—Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, June 21. 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Roanoke Machine Works at Roaneke, Va., which were 
built to do repairs and new work for the Norfolk & Western 
and the Shenandoah Valley roads, have a capacity in excess 
of the present demands of those roads, and will undertake 
the building of locomotives for other lines. These shops are 
extensive and well planned, and are provided with tools of 
the latest and most approved patterns. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona, Pa., are 
building a number of new engines for the road. 








Car Notes. 
The Pullman Car-Worksin Pullman, Il., bave completed 12 
new passenger cars for the Lake Shore & Michigan Soutk- 
ern road. 

The Cayuta Wheel & Foundry Co. loses the services of 
Mr. Moses Lyman on July 1. He bas been Treasurer for 12 
years and Superintendent also for four years past. 

The Western & Atlantic shops in Atlanta, Ga., have just 
completed a uew postal car for the road. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co. in Dayton, O., 
recently completed four new first-class passenger cars for 
the Western & Atlantic road. 

The shops of the Central Railroad, of Georgia, at Macon, 
Ga., are building an elegant private car for President 
Raoul. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Penn Bridge Works in Beaver Falls, Pa., have taken a 
contract for an iron highway bridge at Treichlerstown, Pa., 
to have three spans of 135 ft. each. They have also taken a 
contract for a highway bridge at Mansfield, Pa., over Char- 
tiers Creek. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. at East Berlin, Conn., bas 
taken the contract for an iron highway bridge over the Pis- 
cataquis River at East Dover, N. H. It will have one span 
150 ft. long. 

Iron Notes. 
The rolling mills of the Philadelphia & Reading Co. in 
Reading, Pa., shutdown June 19, and it is thought tbat 
they will remain closed for at least tvo months. 

The Clymer Iron Co. has put its Oley Furnace, in 
Berks County, Pa., in blast. This furnace was built in 


1772. 

The rolling mill of the Bethlehem Iron Co. in Bethlehem, 
Pa., turned out 10,000 tons of steel rails in May. 

The St. Louis Ore & Steel Co. has put its Jupiter Furnace 
in South St. Louis out of blast for repairs. The company’s 
furnace at Pilot Knob, Mo., is in blast. 

The Cambria Iron Co, of Johnston, Pa., is constructing a 
train of 48-in. blooming rolls, the foundations for which are 
about completed. The train will be operated by a pair of 
engines, 44-in. cylinder and 60-in. stroke, geared 2+. to 1, 
built by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Philadelphia. They have the link reversing motion. 
Ihe train bas not yet been entirely completed- It 
will be two-high, and is designed to handle the large 
ingots which practice at Cambria bas shown to give the 
best structural material, These are among the largest rolls 
in the world, only two other works, so far as known, having 
rolls equalto them. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. have a 48- 
in. train at Eston, England, and the Bethlehem Iron Co., of 
Bethlehem, Pa., has a blooming train 48-in. in diameter on 
pitch line, three-high.—Jron Age. 

The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mill Ce. in St. Lonis is 
running two of its hammers on car axles. The bar iron mill 
is also at work. 

A. Garrison & Co. in Pittsburgh recently delivered to 
Park, Brother & Co. in the same place a chilled roll 32 in. 
in diameter and 115 ip. long. They are making another 20- 
in. diameter and 122 inv. long for the Otis [ron & Steel Co. 
in Cleveland. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


Messrs. Frost & Peterson, of Ne. 628 West 20th street, New 
York, are making a patent inlaid veneer seating for cars, 
stations and similar purposes, which is meeting with much 
favor among railroad and steamboat men, judging from the 
large number of orders received. 

In the suit of Rumsey and others against M. M. Buck, of 
St. Louis, for an alleged infringement by the latter upon a 
patent for a track drill issued in 1878 to Underwoo1 and 
others, the United States Court at St. Louison June 8 dis- 
missed the bill. The points made in support of this action 
by the Court were: 1. That complainants had no interest in 
the patent on which to maintain the action; and 2, that 
there was no infringement. The defeated parties are manu- 
facturers of the Beland drill. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is dull and the sales reported are 
only of small lots. Quotations are still nominally $32@ 
$32.50 per ton et mill, but concessions are made without 
much difficulty on desirable orde:s. No large orders are re- 
ported on the market. 

Rail Fastenings.— Quotations continue nominally as be- 
fore at $2.35 per 100 lbs. for spikes in Pittsburgh, and 
$2.50@$2.75 for track-bolts, Splice bars are quoted at 
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1.65@1.75 cents per pound. The demand is very light and 
orders can be pleced at lower rates. 

Old Rails.—Tbe market for old iron rails is very unsettled, 
and sales are reported at $18@$19.50 per ton at tidewater, 
with light demand. 


British Rail Exports. 


Exports of steel and iron rails from Great Britain to the 
United States and to a)l countries for the month of May, 
and for the five months then ending, are reported as fol- 
lows by the Board of Trade, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 

To United States: 





—— ——May-———— ———--Five nonths——_ — 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Tron rails ..... 2,140 OD sc hom 20,567 RBBD nicsccce 
Steel rails .... 9,517 7,522 50 ,01L 24,575 8,697 
Total......11,657 7,652 50 100,578 26,874 8,697 
To all countries: “3 
Iron rails ..... 5418 2,292 1,886 31,485 13,379 6,035 
Steel rails ..... 66,025 €6,949 64,829 288,667 313,485 236,184 
Total...... 71,443 69,241 66,715 320,152 326,864 242,219 


Thus the exports to the United States in May this year 
were next to notbing. only 50 tons, which is the smallest 
since early in 1879. This contrast with the imports of the 
two years previous is great, but still it does not show the 
extent of = decline in the demand for British rails, for in 
1881 the British exports to this country in May were no 
less than 39,834 tons, or seven hundred and ninety-six times 
as much as this year, and in 1880 they were 29,273 tons. 
For the five months the decrease is less striking, our takings 
being about one-third those of last year and 8% per cent. 
those of 1882. 

The British exports to all countries for the five months 
were this year 26 per cent. less than last year and 24 per 
cent. less than in 1882. Compared with last year there is a 
great decrease in the exports to Italy, Mexico, Canada, 
South Africa and East India, an increase of 644 per cent. in 
those to Australia, of 41 per cent. in those to Brazil and of 
180 per cent in those to Sweden and Norway. 


A New Elastic Packing. 

The Elastic Packing Manufacturing Co., of Jersey City, is 
making, and has succeeded in largely introducing, a jour- 
nal-box packing composed of cocoanut fibre and jute. ‘These 
materials are passed through a series of chemical baths 
which cleanse tnoem and extract the natural gums and oils, 
so that the fibres consist of empty tubes which have a strong 
capillary attraction for oil, syphoning the oil through the 
tubes. The cocoanut fibre, being resilient, holds up the 
jute, which, being the absorbent, carries the oil without the 
aid of mechanical springs. The two components are 
thoroughly mixed by special machinery, and the last treat- 
ment the packing receives before being ready for use ren- 
ders it very nearly non-ivflammable—sufficiently so to pre- 
vent the possibility of spontaneous combustion or ignition 
from sparks. Nine pounds of the compound, either before 
or after saturation with oil, occupies the room of 15 pounds 
of wool or cotton waste. 


Iron Production in the South. 

Following are some points of interest that came under our 
Chattanooga representative’s notice while on a visit to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., last week: Eureka furnaces are in full 
blast. The company is sold ahead about six months. 
Woodward Furnace is blowing full with a fair show of 
orders. Alice Nos. 1 and 2 are in full blast, making about 
140 tons per day, chiefly forge irons. The company has 
1,500 tons on the bank and 6,000 tons contracted for. 
Orders at present prices are declined. The contracts and 
orders booked will keep the furnaces at work for six 
months. What foundry is put out commands about $16.50 
per ton at furnaces, casb. Sloss furnaces have been fully 
overbauled. One stack is in and one ready to blow in as 
soon as the market will justify. No. 2 will not be lit up 
until more favorable markets appear. The make is about 
106 tons daily. The overhauling was done by Mr. A. 
Evans, Jr., blast furnace expert, of Birmingham, and is a 
very excellent piece of work. The company has 200 tons 
in the yard, and orders for 6,000 tons ahead, and is out of 
the market for the present. It makes forge iron. The 
Mary Pratt Furnace is in first-class condition, but out of 
blast on account of the market. The company is in no 
hurry togoin. It could not now secure orders without 
cutting under the present low rates, and there is little 
money in the business at its best. Edwards Furnace is out 
for the same reason. The time this plant will be put in de- 
pends entirely on the trade. Three new stacks are pro- 
jected in the Birmingham District, and will be built within 
the next two years. 

The Linn Iron & Machine Works are running about two- 
thirds full, mostly on hoisting and mine machinery. This 
company made the engines, four in vumber, of the Sloss 
furnaces, and better blowing machinery is not to be found 
in the country. The company is very fully equipped for 
the making of heavy enginery, and its products ure very 
creditable to the management. Birmingham Foundry is 
making about 10 tons ot finished material per day, mostly 
cast pipe. The company has Pa an extension that 
will increase the capacity to70 tons daily. The manager 
has declined orders for 750 tons in May on account of lack 
ot facilities to fillthem. Tbe rapid advancement of Soutb- 
ern towns into. cities, demanding water works and gas 
works, keeps the cast pipe trade lively. These works pay 
about $15 per ton for the pig iron used. The Birmingham 
Rolling Mill, one of the most complete plants of the kind in 
the country, is running full. The product is bar, fish-plate, 
angle-iron, light rail, sheet and plate irons. The daily out- 
put is 45tons. The managers will not sign the scale as 
demanded by the union men employed. They have plenty 
of non-union men to run the works, and will not stop, no 
matter what the union men may do or try to do. 

The combinatiou of De Bardeleben and the Phillips-Beet- 
torff Co., of Nashville, will build a blast furnace and stone 
mantel and grate foundry near Birmingham. The capital 
will be $250,000, half furnished by each party. The capacity 
of the foundry will be about 40 or 50 tons daily, half at 
Birmingham, balf at Nashville. The iron will be charged 
to the foundry at $12.50 per ton, about what the combina- 
tion expects will be the net cost of producing it. This is the 
whole story of the great sale of foundry iron at this low 
rate—only this and nothing more. 

The position of the Southern railroads in the present 
emergency of low prices and dull trade is most commend- 
able. Some of the lines in the Southern pool are now haul- 
ing pig iron at 0.56. cent per ton per mile, at which they 
are, of course, losing money. The managers make no dis- 
tinction between furnaces located on single lines or at the 
termini of several. These are better rates than Northern 
lines generally give, and they enable Southern stacks to 
en going. 

The general outlook for iron production in the section, as 
to quality, is better than the immediate prospect of prices. 
The coke stacks of Tennessee and Alabama within the next 
18 months will have a capacity of fully 500,000 tens annu- 
ally, La Grange Furnace, on the Tennessee River, in West 
Tennessee, has been fully rebuilt and will blow in on June 
16, The plant has a very high reputation for fine foundry 








irons, and in its renewed condition will make about 45 to 50 
tons of hot-blast charcoal pig of the best brand. The stack 
will be blown by two new engines fitted with two batteries 
of boilers and Allimer charger. 

Many points not at all developed in the South are quite as 
favorably located for making irou cheaply as Chattanooga 
or Birmingham. The advantage these cities enjoy is in the 
fact that their districts have passed the experimental stage. 
It costs great sums of money to build up a trade centre, test 
raw material and get rid of incompetent management. Ala- 
bama iron works have only failed when they have fallen 
into the bands of enthusiastic amateurs. The practical men 
in tbat section repudiate all estimates of the cost of iron 

roduction below $12.50 per ton, though some of them have 

n slow to contradict stories of phenomenal cheap pro- 

duction, regarding them as valuable advertisements to at- 
tract investors.—/ron Age. 


Fast Time. 


Last Friday a special train corey ng 250 boys from the St. 
Paul’s school in Concord, N. H., was run over the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road, from Springfield to New 
Haven, in remarkably quick time. The train left Spring- 
field just ahead of the noon express, at 11:45 o’clock, and 
reached New Haven at 1:14 p. m., making the whole distance, 
63 miles, in 1 bour and 29 mioutes. Considering that tbe 
train was slowed at the Enfield bridge, the tunnel and all 
stations, the run is considered an exceptionally good one. 
The locomotive drawing the train was the ‘‘Mercury,” which 
was built by E. M. Reed some years ago.—Boston Traveller, 
June 23. 
The New Bridge Over the Ohio. 


A reporter of the Louisville Courier-Journal asked Col. 
Bennett H. Young how work was progressing on the new 
Sand Island bridge there, and he replied that it was pro 
gressing satisfactorily. ‘‘ There are now abont 400 men at 
work in various ways, and river pier No. 2 has been com- 
pleted. It is 105 ft. high, and is, I think, the most beauti- 
ful piece of masonry work on tbe Obio River. Work on the 
coffer dam was commenced this week, but the sudden rise in 
the river Wednesday night threw us out a little, and 
delayed this particular work some. We will begin on it 
Monday and push right through.” 

‘‘What are the dimensions of the various piers and the 
courses ?” was asked. 

“‘ The first three courses of all the piers are 3 ft. in width, 
composed of magnificent stone, some of which weigh as 
much as 18,000 pounds. The upper courses are all 2 ft. in 
width. The large pivot pier, which contains nearly one- 
third of the entire machinery, is now secured, and the con- 
tractors are laying the foundation. It wili be completed in 
about 45 days. This pier is about 30 ft. through, will stand 
107 ft. in height, and upon it rests the draw which is upon 
the Indiana side.” 

‘“*When will work upon the superstructure be com- 
menced ?” 

‘* Work on the masonry and superstructure will be prose- 
cuted at the same time. In July the Delaware Bridge Co. 
will begin construction of the bridge itself. This will be 
built at Trenton, N. J., and will be brought up to the highb- 
est perfection possible to engineering science. It will be 
composed mostly of steel, and, so far asI know, will be the 
only steel bridge across the Obio.” 

“* How long will it take to complete the superstructure 
after the substructure is finished, making allowance, of 
course, for the bigh water in the early spring ?” 

“The contractors are required by their agreement to 
complete the superstructure witbin 90 days after the sub- 
structure is done. The draw and two Indiana spans will be 
completed this year. Tne people of Louisville will have a 
rare opportunity of seeing what engineering skill has ac- 
complisbed when this work is in progress. In the erection 
of this bridge no false work will used except in the land 
span, thus obviating the delay that usually occurs from 
bigh water. The first river span will be the one over Sand 
Island, 360 ft. in length. After this span has been com- 
pleted the two adjoining spans will be balanced or anchored 
upon it and built out into mid-air 180 ft., the theory 
being that a span 360 ft. will maintain 180 ft. in the 
next spans on either side. On the Kentucky shore 180 
ft. will be built out from the shore pier. There 
will be 180 ft. from the Kentucky shore and 180 ft. 
from the island span hanging in the air apparently un- 
supported, but of course sustained by the anchor on 
the Kentucky shore and the island span. Across the 
space of 120 ft. intervening between the two pieces be- 
fore mentioned, a wooden truss bridge will be erected, 
and on this the remaining steel will be placed iu position. 
The span is then complete, and the work accomplished withb- 
out false work, and without any impediment to navigation. 
This plan will be pursued in the balance of the work. This 
eg is remarkable in having two channel spans, one on 
= ; entucky side 483 ft., and one over the Indiana channel 

t. 

‘** What will be the width of the bridge, and what facili- 
ties will it afford ?” 

‘* It will be over 50 ft. wide, will have a double wagon 
way and sidewalk, double street car and single railway 
tracks, and will be as fine a piece of work as there is in the 
country.” ‘ 

‘“* Who are the engineers in charge of the work, and what 
do they say as to when it will be completed ?” 

‘ The engineers are Chas. Macdonald, of the Delaware 
Bridge Co., and Edward Hemberle, of Chicago. We hope 
to get the bridge done early in 1885.” 


The Block System in England. 

About 94 per cent. of the double mileage of the railways in 
England and Wales is now worked on the absolute block 
system, and the greater portion of the single lines is under 
the same control, in addition to the train-staff system. In 
Scotland the double mileage worked by the absolute block 
is 90 per cent. of the whole, and in Ireland 22 per cent.— 
Engineer. 








_ THE SCRAP HEAP. 


He was Watching the Train. 


As the Atlanta train was pulling. out from Trade street 
depot last Monday a negro man was seen standing on a side 
track in the yard intently watching the moving cars. Be- 
hind the colored man the shifting engine was seen coming, 
and before the spectators could realize it, there was a col- 
lision between engine and darky. The latter was knocked 
across four or five tracks, clearing a flat car in his transit, 
and after plowing a furrow through a section of the yard 
with his head, finally drew up against a pile of brick, which 
succeeded in stopping him. To the relief of all, the darky, 
instead of lying motionless, quickly jumped up and com- 
menced brushing the dirt from his clothes. The only dam- 
age sustained by him was the loss of three teeth and a broken 
finger. The next time he watches a train he will sit ona 
fence and see it go by.—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Catching a Crane. 


Saturday night, about four miles east of houciare, the 
Richmond & Alleghany road, a crane flew in t of 








the engine of a western-bound train and was killed after 
breaking the glass in the bead-light and the flag-staff. It 
was brought to Lynchburg by the engineer ani found to 
measure 5 ft. 4 in. in length. 


It Would Not Pay. 


Apropos of the opening of the Nantucket Railroad to 
S’conset, a bit of Star route scandal has been unearthed bere 
relative to the carrying of the United States mails. The 
distavce is about — miles, and the railroad corporation 
at an early hour put in its bid to the Government, but was 
beaten. A certain party with a donkey and cart outbid the 
railroad, and obtained the contract. What did the man 
with the donkey then do but turn about and offer to divide 
the compensation with the railroad company in consideration 
of a free pass over the road! To his credit, let it be said, 
Superintendent Folger promptly declined the proposition, 
not only on the ground of political corruption, but because 
it would not pav sufficient rate of compensation to the road. 
—Boston Traveller. . 


The Lake Shore’s Wood Piles. 

It sounds strangely that the Mexican Central road is 
about to use coal instead of wood for fuel for all its locomo- 
tives, but the time was, not many years ago, when all the 
roads entering Cleveland used wood almost exclusively. 
The Lake Shore wood trains used to be a feature of the road, 
and the steam saw was sentfrom station to station to reduce 
huge piles of wood to suitable siza for use. Many of the 
minor employés of the road came to consider the company’s 
wood pile one of the perquisites of their positions, and it was 
not until 1871 or 1872 tnat the company sought to correct 
this impression. One noted instance is told of an Irish set- 
tlement around the station at Painesville, man 
members owned considerable property largely through this 
channel. By night the company’s wood was transferred 
into their back yards and by day the thrifty housewives 
used to carry on an extensive laundry business. One 
family, after raising and educating twelve sons and daugh- 
ters, and starting them out in life, also became the owners 
of a house and lot of some value. So hardened had they be- 
come to taking the wood that at last the company deter- 
mined to make an example of them. The man was placed 
under arrest., and at his trial a clear case was proven against 
him, and he was fined $10, much to his amazement, but 
after leaving the court he began to reckon the thing up, and 
as a resuit of his cogitation he remarked to a symyathizing 
friend, who stood by: ‘‘Tin dollars for thirteen years of 
wood is not so high, after all, be jabers.”"—Cleveland Leader. 


A Thoughtfal Agent, 


Stranger.—‘‘ Ticket to Montreal, Canada, please.” 

Ticket Agent (whispering).—* Here it is; lay low.” 

Stranger.—‘t What ?” 

Ticket Agent.—*‘ There is a detective right behind you.” 

Stranger.—*‘ What do I care for detec‘ives? I came here 
from Montreal on business and I am merely returning 
home.” 

Ticket Agent.—‘* Beg pardon; thought you were an Amer- 
ican.”—Philadelphia Call. 


Hunting in the Waiting Room. 


At about half-past 1 o’clock this morning information 
came to Station 4 that a leopard was concealed in the ladies’ 
room of the Boston & Albany depot. Sergeant Blanchford 
and a posse of men were sent to capture the animal, and as 
soon as they reached his hiding-place the officers opened fire. 
The leopard was not burt although the surrounding seats 
were badly riddled. Word wa: sent to Dr. Al. Watts, and on 
that gentleman’s arrival the animal, which was found be- 
longed to the doctor’s menagerie, was secured. While taking 
him out of the depot the leopard managed to get away from 
his capturer, but was in a few minutes lassooed and ina 
short time returned to his quarters. Examination of the 
animal’s cage showed tnat be had gnawed a hole through 
the top and esca by jumping from a second-story window. 
—Boston Traveller, June 23. 


Not Flattered by Attention. 


A west-bound freight on the B. & M. main line yesterday 
reported at Dorchester that there was a man lying doubled 
up near the track some distance back, who looked as if he 
might bave been hurled off a train and killed or made insen- 
sible. 

The word was sent in and orders were sent that the east- 
bound passenger should stop and an examination of the 
matter be made. As they approached the place designated 
they saw the man, evidently in the same position be was in 
when seen by the freight train crew. The train stopped and 
the conductor and the engineer and the fireman ard most of 
the passengers got off in a great excitement and gathered 
around tbe prestrate form. 

‘* See how he is doubled up,” said one of the passengers. 
‘Poor fellow, that must be just the way he fell.” 

** Doesn’t seem to be bloody,” said another. 

“ Look, he moves,” said a third, as they came up closer. 
* He isn’t dead, anyway. Seems to be breathing all right.” 

““T don’t believe he is much burt,” said a little man from 
Kansas. ‘ Here, what’s the matter? Can you hear ?”’ 

The figure raised up, and wiping his eyes with a pair of 
grimy fists, said: ‘It beats h—1 if a man can’t lay down 
and take a nap without having an excursion run out to gape 
at him.”—Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. 

®eneral QMailroad “Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Vicksburg & Meridian, adjourned annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, July 16, at noon. 


Dividends. 


TDividends have been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska (leased to Chicago & North- 
western), 5 per cent., payable July 1, to stockholders of 
record on June 10. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 184 per cent. quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close June 28. 

Concord & Portsmouth (leased to Concord Co.), 31¢ per 
cent., semi-annual, payable June 27. 

Flint & Pere Marquette, 3\¢ per cent., semi-annual, on the 
preferred stock, payable July 15, to stockholders of record 
on June 25. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
payable July 15. Transfer books close July 4. 

e Shore & Michigan Southern, 11¢ per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close June 30. This com- 
pany drops from 2 to 11¢ cent. 

Norwich & Worcester, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
July 10, to stockbolders of record on June 30. 

St. Paul d& Northern Pacific (leased to Northern Pacific), 
8 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 15. Transfer books 
close June 30. re ( paM ¥ o. 

Southwestern, of Georgia (leased tral, of Georgia), 
8 per cent., semi-annual, payable June 24. 


of whose 




















Vermont Valley, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1, 
to stockholders of record on June 20. 

Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, 14g per cent., semi- 
annual, payable July 1, tostockbolders of record on June 25. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows: 

General Baggage Agents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, in Boston, on Wednesday, July 16. 

Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association, annual meet- 
ing, in Denver, Col., on Tuesday, Aug. 12. 

Western Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents, adjourned meeting, in Minneapolis, Minn., on Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 13. 

Train Dispatchers’ Association, preliminary meeting, to 
pam = association, in Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, 
Aug, 20. 

Master Car. Painters’ Association, annual convention, in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Sept. 3. 

Road-Masters’ Association of America, avnual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

Association of American Railroad Superintendents, 
semi-annual meeting, in Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
A semi-annual convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 16. 

New England Railroad Club, first monthly meeting for 
the season, at the rooms in the Boston & Albany station in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

New England Road-Masters’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, at White River Junction, Vt., on Wednesday, Oct. 8. 

General Time Convention, fall meeting, «t the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Oct. 9. 

Southern Time Convention, fall meeting, at No. 46 Bond 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 

American Street Railway Association, annual conven- 
tion, in New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 


Western Society of Engineers. 
Tne 188th meeting was held at theSociety rooms in Chicago, 
- Tuesday, June 17, 1884. Vice-President Randolph in the 
cnalr. 

The Secretary read a letter from the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, expressing the thanks of that Society 
for courtesies received during its recent meeting in Chicago. 

The Secretary also announced the receipt of a photograph 
likeness from Mr, Lyman Bridges. 

it was voted that at the next meeting the Committee on 
Order of Proceedings prvvide a lunch for that occasion. 

Mr. Bates read a paper on “‘ The Duty ‘fest of a Cast-Iron 
Boiler.” It was voted that this paper should be printed. 

Mr. Randolph exbibited the plans and drawings for the 
new union passenger house of the Western Indiana Railroad 
Co., on Polk street, in Chivago. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Insurance 
Association. 

At the annual meeting of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Insurance Association, composed of employés of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road, held in Jamestown, 
N. Y., Juue 17, there were present about 500 members. 
lbe business meeting was held in the morning, when the 
Secretary’s report showed that during the year the member- 
ship bad increased from 608 to 1,032. The Association was 
reported in a prosperous condition. The usual routine 
business was transacted and it was resolved to hold the next 
anoual meeting in Cleveland. After the conclusion of the 
meeting the members and their families enjoyed an excur- 
sion around Lake Chatauqua on the steamer “Jamestown” by 
the invitation of the Chatauqua Steamboat Co., its owner. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Anniston & Chattanooga.—Mr. J. C. Vance, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is to be President of this new company, and 
J. W. James Secretary. 


Josten & Lowell.—Mr. C. 8. Mellen has been ‘appointed 
Superintendent of the entire line, including all the lines 
pe leased in New Hampshire. His cftice will remain in 

oston 

Mr. James A. Taylor is made Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the entire line, and his office is removed from 
Boston to Concord, N. H. 

_Mr. George E. Todd is appointed Superintendent of the 
New Hampshire Division, with office in Concord. He was 
recently Superintendent of the Northern Railroad. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—This company has elected 
T. W. Barbydt, President; John 8S. Cameron, Vice-Fresi- 
dent: R. M. Green, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Henry 
L. Rich is appointed Chief Clerk of the General Freight 
and Passenger Department. and will have charge of the 
detail workings of the department. 


Central Iowa.—The new board has elected officers as fol- 
Lows: President, Alfred Sully ; Vice-President, Russell Sage; 
Secretary and Transfer Agent, George T. M. Davis; Execu- 


tive Committee, W. C. Hurd, Russell Sage, Alfred Sully, 
G. D. Taintor. 


Cleveland, Delphos & St. Lowis.—Mr. W. Semple, of 
Pittsburgb, has been appointed Receiver of thisroad. He 
is also President of the company. 


Columbus, Fort Wayne & Western.—The directors of 
this new Indiana company are: B. F. Martz, John W. 
Ogden, A. A Purman, P. A. Randall, O. A. Simons, Thomas 
R. Sbarp, E. C. Winstanley. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—Mr. P. A. Marsh is a 
ointed Train-master with office at Indianapolis. He will 
vave charge of all station agents and trainmen. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The following circular 
from General Superintendent D. McCool is dated Marquette 
Mich., June 5: ; 

“On June 9 the Marquette & Western Railroad will be 
opened for freight traftic, and soon thereafter for passenger 
traffic, between Marquette and Ishpeming, and will con- 
nect with nearly every iron mine in the vicinity of Ishpem- 
ing and Negaunee, The road will be operated in connection 
with the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette Railroad, so as to 
form practically one line from Point St. Ignace to Ishpem- 
ing. The following officers of the Detroit, Mackinac & Mar- 
quette Railroad will also represent the Marquette & Western 
Railroad : D. McCool, General Superintendent ; F. Milligan, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent; E. W. Allen, 
Auditor and Receiving Cashier ; J. B. Wilson, Mechanical 
Superintendent ; C. H. Watson, Roadmaster. 

The following appointments have been made to take 
effect this date on both roads: W. J. Tench, Purchasing 
Agent and Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent; S. B. 
Floeter, Traim-Master ; F. Bechely, Train Dispatcher. A. 


A. Farmer is appointed agent at Ishpeming, and A. E. Delf 
agent at Negaunee.” 


Evansville & Indianapolis.—The directors of this com- 
pany (successor to the Indianapolis & Evansvilit) are: S. M, 
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Huston, E. B. Morgan, Edwin Taylor. Office in Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago.—This company has 
elected the following directors: H. Beckwith, E. M. 
Benson, Josephus Collett, S. 8. Collett, R. J. Gessie, W. R. 
McKeen, C. Matthews, R. D. Moffatt. The road is leased to 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


Georgia Midland & Gulf.—Mr. J. D. Trammel is Chief 
Engineer of this new road. His headquarters are at Hamil- 
ton, Ga., for the present. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—Mr. J. C. Hutchins 
has been appointed Supervisor of road for the Southern Di- 
vision of this road, extending from Vicksburg, Miss., south- 
ward. He was recently a contractor on the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific road. 


Master Mechanics’ Association.—At the annual conven- 
tion in Long Branch, last week, the following officers were 
elected: President. J. H. Fiynn, Western & Atlantic; First 
Vice-President, J. D. Barnett, Midland, of Canada; Second 
Vice-President, Wm. Woodcock, Central Division, Philadel- 
phia & Reading; Secretary, J. H. Setchel, Ohio & Missis- 
sippi; Treasurer, George Richards, Boston & Providence. 
Mr. Setchel enters upon his fifteenth year as Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The board _has 
elected F. W. Rhinelander, President; J. R. Bush, Vice- 
President; A. S. Cary, Secretary ; Gordon Norrie, Treasurer. 
The only change is the election of Mr. Bush as Vice-Presi- 
dent in place of Wm. H. Guion. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. J. B. Heitchew has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of bridges and buildings ‘in place 
of J. R. Mitchell, resigned. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Insurance Association. 
—At the annual convention last week the following officers 
were elected: President, John B. Shaw, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, J. M. Booth, Cleveland, O.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, George B. Hinds, Kent, O. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—At the annual meeting 

in Ogdensburg, last week, the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. J. Averill, D. W. Lawrence, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.; Timothy Hoyle, Champlain, N. Y.; J. W. Hobart, 
J. Gregory Smitb, E. C. Smith, F. S. Stranahban, St. Albans, 
Vt.; James R. Langdon, Montpelier, Vt.; B. B. Smalley, 
Burlington, Vt ; Samuel A. Carlton, Wm. A. Haskell, 
Lansing Millis, Sterne Morse, B oston. 
The new directors are Messrs. Hoyle, Hobart, J. G. Smith, 
E. C. Smith, Stranahan, Langdon, Smalley and Millis, all 
Central Vermont men, who replace W. L. Frost, F. M. 
Holmes. J. Thomas Vose,. Emmons Raymond, Peter Butler, 
W. R. Blodgett, John S. Farlow and Horace Fairbanks. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—The new board has elected 
Elijah Smith President. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The new board has 
elected officers as follows: T. Jefferson Coolidge, President; 
Geo. O. Manchester and C. H. Prescott, Vice-Presidents; 
Frederic R. Nourse, Treasurer; C. J. Smith, Comptroller; 
Theodore Wygant, Secretarv; Alfred Rodman, Assistant 
Secretary. The only change isthe choice of Mr. Manchester 
for Vice-President. He is nota director, but is eligible to 
his present position through an amendment of the by-laws 
at the last annual meeting. 


Oregon & Transccntinental Co.—The new board met in 
Portland, Oregon, June 24, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Elijah Smith; Vice-President, Charles 
Prescott; Secretary, Joseph Simon; Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, Edward Edes. No Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer or Controller was elected. 


Richmond & Chesapeake.—This company has_ been 
organized in Richmond, Va., with the following officers: 
C. E. Belvin, President pro tem.; T. C. Leake, Jr., J. B. 
Pace, H. N. Price, 8. G. Tinsley, directors; 8S. G. Tinsley, 
Secretary and Treasurer; H. A. Atkinson. Attorney; A. L. 
Johnston, Chief Engineer. 


Rochester & Ontario Belt.—Mr. George H. Merchant, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is appointed Receiver of this road. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—Mr. J. H. Fisher has been appointed 
General Superintendent to succeed Mr. H. P. Breed, re- 
signed. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. J. R. Hastings has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of the Missouri and 
Arkansas divisions with office at Pine Bluff, Ark. He was 
formerly on the Peoria & Pekin Union road. 


Vermont Valley.—At the annual meeting in Brattleboro, 
Vt., June 18, the following directors were chosen: Frederick 
Billings, Oscar Edwards, A. B. Harris, Hugh Henry, Jobn 
B. Page, Henry C. Robinson, James H, Witliams. The 
board elected A. B. Harris Presid-nt. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Frank Bartlett, formerly division engineer on the 
Denver & Rio Grande road, has resigned and has accepted 
a position on the Canadian Pacific road. 


—Mr. H. P. Breed, General Superintendent of the St. 
Paul & Duluth road, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect as soon as his successor is appointed. 


—Mr. C. L. Cornwall, formerly Engineer on the Louisville 
& Nashville’s Knoxville Branch extension, has been ap- 
ointed Assistant Superintendent of the Louisville & Port- 
and Canal. 


—Col. T. M. R. Talcott, late General Manager of the 
Richmond & Danville road, while driving in his own car- 
riage near bis Summer residence at Bonair, Va., was thrown 
out and seriously hurt. 





—Mr. Samuel Hunt has resigned his position as Master of 
Transportation of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
road. He has been on that road a year, and was previously 
on the Cincinnati Southern. 


—Mr. W. J. Palmer, who resigned the presidency of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Co. several months ago, bas now also 
resigned his position as a director, The reason given by bim 
for this action is that he unwilling to appear responsible 
for the present management of the compeny in any way. 


—Mr. Cesar A. Rodney, Vice-President of the Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., shot and killed himself, at his residence in Wil- 
mington, Del., June 23, while laboring under a temporary 
aberration of mind. Mr. Rodney had been much excited 
for some days, and had said that be was ruined or much 
embarrassed financially, although his affairs were in unu- 
sually sound condition. 


—The firm of M. Morgan’s Sons, bankers, in New York, 





Archer, D. J, Mackey, W. D, Ewing, Wm. Heilman, BE, P. 


. 


mapentes payment June 24. The firm has always stood 
high, and it is still believed that their assets considerabl 
exceed their liabilities, Their presen} embarrassment. is 
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understood to proceed from large investments in Denver 
& Rio Grande and Mexican National. Mr. H. Morgan of 
this firm has been for a number of years Treasurer of the 
New York, Providence & Boston Company. 


—Mr. Moses Lyman retires from the position of Treasurer 
and Superintendent of the Cayuta Wheel & Foundry Co. at 
Waverly, N. Y., on July 1. Mr. Lyman built the Cayuta 
Worksin 1872 for a company composed chiefly of the 
makers of Salisbury and Richmond pig iron, and under bis 
charge an extensive and prosperous business has grown up. 
He has been Treasurer of the company from its first organ- 
a and for four years past has been Superintendent 
also. 


—A dispatch from Savannab, Ga., June 16, says: “A 
meeting of the Wadley Memorial Association was held here 
yesterday. The association closed a contract with an emi- 
nent sculptor, Mr. Robert Cushing, of New York, for a life- 
size bronze statue of the late Wm. M. Wadley. By a _ vote 
of the employés of the Central road contributing the funds 
for the memorial, it was decided to locate the monument in 
Macon. The statue will cost $11,500 and will be completed 
by Jan. 1 next.” 


—Mr. Chauncey F. McCulloh, a well-known electrician, 
died at his residence in Baltimore, June 21, after a linger- 
ing illness from consumption, aged about 39 years. Mr 
McCulloh was for many years a clerk in the employ of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., and rose to the position of 
chief clerk in the office of the Master of Transportation. In 
the darkest hours of the District Telegraph Co., Mr. Mc- 
Culloh became its Manager, and ina short time brought it 
up toa high state of efficiency. When the Baltimore & 
Ohio Telegraph Co. was organized he accepted a responsible 
and lucrative position there. He subsequently became con- 
nected with the Maryland Telephone Co., where he re- 
mained until ill health compelled him to give up all active 
— Mr. McCulloh leaves a wife and two cbil 

ren. 


—Commodore Cornelius K. Garrison, well known for his 
many years connection with transportation lines, both 
steamboat and railroad, made an assignment on June 20 to 
Mr. John T. Terry. Commodore Garrison has generally b: en 
believed to be a very wealtby mun and much surprise has 
been expressed at this action. His embarrassment has re- 
sulted from large investments in unprofitable roads, of which 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie is the principal. This road is al- 
most entirely owned by Mr. Garrison, and a number of notes 
issued by him on its account have recently been protested. 
How much of bis money bas been locked up in this and 
other roads is unknown, although the general betief is that 
his property will prove to be considerably more than his 
debts when his estate can be settled up. Commodore Gar- 
rison is now nearly 80 years old, and one motive for his as- 
signment is understood to be the fact that at his present age 
and bis present physical condition he is unable to continue 
the management of his complicated affairs. 











Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five months ending May 31: 
1884. 





1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Des M. & Ft. D.. $132,265 $113,738 TI. $18,527 16.2 
__ SP 1,307,142 1,337,029 D. 29,887 2.2 
Ft. Worth & D.. 185,400 139.600 I. 45800 32.7 
Nash., C. & St. L. 983,224 931,329 I. 51.895 56 
Net earnings.. 413,969 394,423 L 19,546 4.9 
Northern Cent.. 2,203,620 2,468,450 D. 264,830 10.7 
Net earnings.. 811,714 899,310 D. 87,596 9.7 
Pennsylvania .... 19,427,080 20.19',713 D. 768,633 3.8 
Net earnings... 7,029,020 7,3°9,488 D. 310.468 42 
Rome, W. & Og. 609,083 593.510 I. a Es) 2.6 
Net earnings... 164,296 *6,202 bind a eenm or 
Utah Central.... 388,434 494,650 D. 106,216 21.4 
Four months ending April 30: 
Flint & Pere M.. $812,799 $826,016 D $13,217 1.6 
Net earnings... 276,653 274.242 I. 2,411 0.9 
Minn. & St. L ... 532,877 496,26 I. 36,351 7.4 
N.Y., Pa. & O... 1,772,383 1,866,556 D. 94,173 5.0 
Month of April: 
Minn. & St.L ... $158,940 $135,868 I. $23,072 17.0 
N. Y., Pa, & Ohio. 484,864 458,022 L. 26,842 5.8 


Month of May: 


Des M. & Ft. D $24.217 $0,044 I. $4,873 24.4 
ee 275,159 283,345 D. 8,186 2.9 
Ft. Worth & D... 64,400 37,700 =I. 26.700 73.5 
Nash., (. & St. L. 190,751 171,079 LF. 19.672 11.5 
Net earnings... 85,319 75.958 I. 19.362 25.5 
Northern Cent... 477,838 499,132 D. 21,204 42 
Net earnings .. 194,357 212,076 D. 17,719 8.4 
Pennsylvania ... 4,267,173 4,°03,006 D. 35,833 0.8 
Net earnings... 1,659,494 1,608,674 I. 30.920 1.9 
Rome, W. & Og.. 137.356 125,845 L. 11511 9.1 
Net earnings.. 41,233 651 I. 40,482... 
Utah Central.... 85,260 97,671 D. 12,411 12.7 
Second week in June: 
Chi. & East. Ill.. $27.712 $54,855 D. $7,143 20.4 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 28,983 30.392 D. 1,409 4.7 
Ill. Central....... 208.700 247,845 D. 39,145 15.8 
Mo. Pacific...... 581,060 563,000 I 18,000 3.2 
Mil. & Northern. 20,920 20,815 I. 105 0.5 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 11,826 10,238 I. 1,588 18.0 
Roch. & Pitts.... 23,413 12,950 I 10,463 80.5 
Wabash, St. L. & 
Pacific. ........ 275,000 ee oe 


Third week in June: 


Chi. & Nor’west. $466,000 $478,100 D. $12,100 2.5 
Chi., St. Paul, M. 

& Omaha ... 108,500 102.500 I. 6,060 5.8 
Northern Pacific. 254,920 181,300 LI. 73,620 40.6 
St. L. & San F.. 61,200 53,173 I 8,027 15.1 


* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. 


Grain Movement. 
for the week ending June 14 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 


North- -—Northwestern shipments.— 
western Puc. Atlantic. 
Year. receipts. Total. By rail. Byrail. receipts. 
1877....2.475,641 2,881,932 776,439 26.9 2,079.976 
1878... .2,635,349 2,296,4 02 548,255 23.8 4,159,722 
O% 






1879....4,4%6,068 5,022,0¢9 2.180.498 43.5 6,492,110 
..+ 5,574,703 7,£39,44 1,858,864 24.6 8,436,178 
1881....6,731,341 5,4 1,864,794 34.3 5,982,553 
....3,643,451 3,279,398 1,136,045 34.7 2,450,145 
1883....5.573,451 4,981,490 1,373.814 27.6 3,752,691 
1884....4,762,475 4,916,138 2,706,957 55.1 3,725,739 
Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were much more than in 1882, and with that 
exception were the smallest since 1879. They were 692,000 
bushels less than in the previous week of this year, but with 
that exception were the largest for 13 weeks. 
The shipments of these markets were but little less than 
last year, much more than in 1882, but less than in any of 











the three pase previous, and slightly less than in the pre- 
vious week of this year, The railshipments, however, were 
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nearly twice as great as last year, and more than in any 
other year, amounting to 55 per cent. of the whole. The 
shipments down the Mississippi were 87,560 bushels and 1.8 
per cent. of the whole, 

The receipts of the Atlantic ports for the week were 
nearly the same as in the corresponding week of last year, 
54 per cent. more than in 1882, but much less than in the 
corresponding weeks of the four years from 1878 to 1881. 
They were, however, a little larger than the previous week 
of this year and were the largest since October last. . The 
receipts at Philud+lphia, though only 9.4 per cent. of the 
whole, were the largest since March, and with one exception 
the largest of the year. 

: Exports from Atlantic ports for the week to June 14 have 
een: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls... 122,158 119.778 87, 154.977 155,365 


3339 q 
Grain, bus. ..6,392,176 4,267,704 969,261 2,274,117 2,241,214 
The exports this year were nearly the same as last year, 
twice as great as in 1882, but 40 per cent. less than in 1881 
and 60 per cent. less than in 1880. 


Chicago-Ohio River Pool. 
The following circular has just been issued by Commissioner 
Richardson of the Chicago-Ohio River pool: 

‘Owing to the liability for conflictions of authority and 
misunderstandings regarding special rates between points 
in the pool, it is necessary that a general understanding 
be bad as to the proper methods for making of rates. To 
this end it is agreed that local rate committees be estab- 
lished, consisting of representatives of the passenger de- 
partments of roads in interest and located at Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Cincinnati. 

“The rights and prerogatives of these committees shall 
be to consider and act: upon all applications or requests for 
the making of special rates varying from printed schedule, 
—— their respective points to any and all pcints in the 
pool. 

‘* Their action shall be final, but must be unanimous before 
any variation from tariff can be made, and any rates or 
arrangements agreed to by them, affecting the passenger 
revenue of this pool, must be reported in writing to the 
commissioner, and by him promulgated before it shall go 
into effect. 

“The committees shall be composed of representatives of 
the roads in this pool, as designated by their General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents : 

** At Chicago—C., St. L. & P. Railroad, F. Van Dusen, 
Assistant Geveral Passenger Agent; C., L, St. L. & C. 
Railway, J. C. Tucker, General Northwestern Passenger 
Agent; L,N. A. & C. Railway, E. O. McCormack, North- 
ern Agent; C. & E. I. Railroad, William Hill, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

* At Indianapolis—J., M. & I Railroad, H. R. Dering, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent; C., St. L. & P. Rail- 
road, H. R. Dering, Assistant General Passenger Agent; L., 
3. & W. Railroad. H. M. Bronson, General Ticket Agent; 
C., L, St. L. & C. Railway, John H. Martin, District Pas- 
senger Agent; L, N. A. & C. Railway, Robert Emmet, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent. 

* At Cinemnati—C., I, St. L. & C. Railway, John Egan, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent; C., St. L. & P. Raii- 
road, F. Van Dusen, Assistant General Passeuger Agent; 
C., H. & D. Railroad, Samuel Stevenson, General Ticket 
Agent: L, B. & W. Railway, H. M. Bronson, General Ticket 
Agent. 

“At Louisville—J., M. & I. Railroad, H. R. Dering, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent; L., N. A. & C. Rail- 
way, W. R. Baldwin, Chief Clerk Passenger Department; 
O. & M. Railway, R. S. Brown, Southern Passenger Agent. 

‘*These local rate committees shall meet at specified 
times and place, to be designated by them, and oftener at 
the request of any member of such committee. Any request 
for reduction or changes in established rates must be re 
ferred to such respective committee, and the jurisdiction of 
one committee must not be encroached upon by other com- 
mittees without consent.” 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending June 20 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
ee Ore 2,668 8,543 D. 5,875 66.1 
Shipments............. 7,089 19,076 D. 11.987 63.1 
Stock, June 20 ........ 45,934 88,240. D. 42,396 48.1 

Seaports: 

PORE. cic. sécusdsse 4.725 12.395 D. 7,670 61.8 
ere ree 54,237 37.026 L. 17,211 465 
Stock, June 20......... 361,999 401,626 D. 39.627 9.8 


The total cotton in sight, or actual shipments from planta- 
tions, for the cotton year (from Sept. 1), to June 20, is esti- 
mated at 5,616,258 bales; the decrease, as compared with 
last year, is 1,264,365 bales, the increase as compared with 
1881-82 is 823,314 bales, and the decrease from 1880-81 is 
770,934 bales. 


The Harvest in New South Wales. 

The total number of bushels of wheat grown in New South 
Wales in 1883-84 is 15,449,143, against 8,735,440 for 1883, 
the increase being no less than 6,743,703 bushels. The 
whole yield is far in advance of that of any previous year, 
the nearest approach to it being in 1881, which was 5,771,- 
674 bushels behind the present year’s yield. The average 
for wheat is 14.09 bushels per acre, the highest for the pre- 
vious nine years being in 1876, when it was 15.49 bushels. 
‘The increase in oats, as compared with previous years, was 
289,271 bushels; in barley, 301,689 busbels; in peas and 
beans, 103,621 bushels; in potatoes, 31,519 tons; in hay, 
106,807 tons; in grass and clover. seeds, 12,872 cwt.; in 
hops, 6,526 cwt.; in tobacco, 4,261 ewt. The average of 
oats was 25,12, as against 26.17; the average return of po- 
tatoes per acre was 4.01 tons, as against 378 tons, and of 
hay, 1.438 tons, as against 1.06.—Engineer. 


Coal. 


— tonnages for the week ending June 14 are reported as 
ollows : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite .............852,143 770,988 . 81,155 10.5 
Eastern bituminous....193,565 . 169,133 I. 24,432 14.4 
Coke Saainceuae oo. 62,265 58,726 I, 3 6.0 


As usual after a week of stoppage, the anthracite ship- 
ments last week were very heavy. It is understood that 
the anthracite companies bave agreed for July upon a 
repetition of the June arrangement, that is a complete sus- 
pension of mining in the first and third weeks of the month, 
and a nominal increase in prices. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal says: ‘‘ One by one 
the anthracite coal railroads are reaching out for a share of 
the tonnage of the bituminous coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
The Philadelphia & Reading will get its share of the fruit 
of the effort of the Vanderbilt lines to develop the Soutb- 





western system, and now the most prosperous of the anthra- 
cite roads has completed arrangements that will secure to 
ita heavy tonnage of what is conceded to rank among the 
best paying freight. It has been announced during the 
week that the Lehigh Valley Railroad has secured con- 
trol of a large tract, about 47,500 acres, of coal lands in 
the Snow Shoe District, which we have spoken ~ of’ re- 
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peatedly in the past as one of much promise. 
road compavy has, for a consideration of $1,000,000, 
purchased the property of the Snow Shoe Land & Improve- 
ment Co. and of the Snow Shoe Coal Co., in which Messrs. 
Berwind, White & Co., the pioneers and heaviest producers 
in the district, were largely interested. The function of the 
railroad company, it appears, will remain that of a carrier, 
since we understand that the lands have been leased to lead- 
ing operators, who will actively push work, so tbat it is be- 
lieved that at no distant day the output of tbe region will 
reach 1,000,000 tons of coal. The Snow Shoe coal has 
always sought tbe markets of Northern New York and Buf- 
falo, not being as advantageously situated in reference to 
tidewater markets as its older neighbor, the Clearfield Dis- 
trict. Until now, the coal has been shipped by the Tyrone 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. By a traffic agree- 
ment with that company, the coal will be hauled 140 miles 
over its roud from Snow Shoe Intersection over the Bald 
Eagle Valley Branch to Lockhaven, thence over the Phila- 
delphia & Erie Division to Sunbury, and from that point 
over the Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkes-Barre Branch to 
Tombicken or Mount Carmel on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, to be marketed on the line of the latter, 
with Buffalo as the final objective point. To the 
manufacturing industries along its line, large in the aggre- 
gate, this new source of supply will be one of no small im- 
portance. The many anthracite blast-furnaces within reach 
of the line will be able to obtain some Snow Shoe coke, 
which has already been tested with satisfactory results by 
some furnace-men, who are yielding to the tendency of the 
day to employ growing quantities of coke as a part of the 
fuel charge. The Buffalo market, already so hotly con- 
tested for by the Erie and the Rochester & Pittsburgh rail- 
roads, will see a new and powerful competitor appear in the 
field. The movement is one in harmony with the general 
tendency developed of late to put witbin the reach of a grow- 
ing area of country hitherto largely commanded by anthra- 
cite a good bituminous coal suitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses, thus narrowing down the more precious fuel to its 
true domain, that of domestic consumption.” 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending June 14 was: 








Coal. -Coke. Total. 
DERMOT c. 200 aa0's ahonkan 144,446 55,022 199.468 
From other lines ................ 60,277 7,243 67,520 
Deis iidcsstinccst. ORS 204,723 62,265 266,988 


The total tonnage this year to June 14 was 5,910,059 tons, 
against 5,402,476 tons to the corresponding date in 1883; 
an increase of 507,583 tons, or 9 4 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending June 2] 
were 64,152 tons. The total shipments this year to June 21 
were 1,230,910 tons, against 1,047,807 tons to the corre- 
sponding date last year, an increase of 183,103 tons, or 17.5 
per cent. 

Passenger Traffic Notes. 

A circular from General Passenger Agent Ford notifies con- 
necting lines that tickets reading over the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis road from St. Louis to Indianapolis, and thence 
eastward to points on or over the Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burgh will not be honored for passage on the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Pittsburgh after July 1. Similarly tickets reading 
over the Indianapolis & St. Louis and the Bee Line to Crest- 
line and thence by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
to points eastward will not be honored on the Fort Wayne 
road, 

Another circular from General Passenger Agent Smith, of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & St. Louis, notifies 
connecting lines that conductors on that road will not be al- 
lowed to receive for passage tickets from St. Louis or points 
west or south reading from St. Louis to Indianapolis over 
the Vandalia Line. Tickets reading over the Bee Line to 
Indianapolis and thence westward over the Vandalia Line 
will also be refused after July 1. 


Shipping American Cattle Through Canada. 
The Canadian Pacific Co. has applied to the Canadian gov- 
ernment for permission to carry American cattle through 
Canada in bond. On this the Montreal papers base expec- 
tations of extensive exports of Montana cattle by way of 
that port. While a few shipments may be made by this 
route, it does not appear probable that any very large busi- 
ness will be built up. The greater part of the cattle in Mon- 
tana are south of the Northern Pacific road, and to reach the 
Canadian Pacific stations a long and difficult drive is neces- 
sary. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


New Jersey Railroad Law. 


An amendment to the general railroad law passed by the 
New Jersey Legislature at its recent session provides ‘*That 
it shall be lawful for the President and directors of any rail- 
road company to retain the possession and use, either in 
whole or in part, of any portion of the orig inal railroad for 
which an improved or straightened line has been substituted, 
if in their opinion the abandonment of the said portion would 
be inconvenient or injurious to the interests of the public 
and of the railroad company ; provided, that said portion of 
said original railroad for which an improved or straightened 
line bas been so substituted, and the use and possession of 
which either in whole or in part the President and directors 
of said railroad have determined to retain, shall be liable to 
be taxed in the same manner and at the same rate of taxa- 
tion as the real estate of individuals is taxed for municipal, 
county and state purposes in the same taxing district.” 

Anosher amendment provides ‘‘ That whenever any rail- 
road corporation, heretofore or hereafter organized under 
aud pursuant to the provisions of the act to which this is a 
supplement, and of the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, may deem it expedient to abandon a part 
of their proposed line by reason of having madea connection 
with another railroad or consolidated with the same, and 
shall file or cause to be filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State, in writing and under its corporate seal. and attested 
by the president and secretary of said corporation, a formal 
notice of abandonment by said corporation of any part or 
portion of the route of the proposed railroad of said corpor- 
ation, theretofore filed in said oftice of the Secretary of State 
as required by law, it shall be the duty of the Treasurer of the 
state upon being notified by said corporation that such part 
er portion of the route of its said railroad had been so 
formally abandoned, to repsy to said corporation out 
of the moneys by the said corporation wheretofore 
deposited with the said Treasurer as required by law, a sum 
equal to the sum of $2,000 for every mile, and a proportion- 
ate sum for apy distance less than a mile, of its route so 
abandoned as aforesaid; and said corporation shal] not 
thereafter extend, build or construct its said railroad over 
and upon the part or portion of the route so abandoned 
without first filling a new survey and description of the said 
abandoned portion of its route in the office of the Secretary 





of State and paying to the Treasurer of this state a sum of 
money equal to $2, 
amount for any distance less than a mile, of the route so 


for every mile and a proportionate 





refiled, said sums to be re to said corporation as now 
provided by law,” _ “on 


The rail- 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Anniston & Chattanooga.—A meeting is to be held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., June *8, for the purpos2 of organiz- 
ing a company to build a railroad from that city by way of 
Somerville, Ga ,and Gadsden, Ala, to Anniston. A con- 
siderable amount bas already been subscribed for this pur- 
pose. The road will pass through acountry rich in coal 
andiron ore, and will reach several new manufacturing 
towns. 





Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville. —The contract for 
grading this road from Augusta, Ga., to Sandersville, 81 
mniles, tes been awarded to A. J. Twiggs, of Augusta, 
Ga., who bas about 300 men at work and expe:ts to it- 
crease his force shortly. The grading on this line is to be 
finished by November. 


Bangor & Piscataquis.—Track on this road is now 
laid to West Cove on Moosehead Lake, 17 miles beyond the 
late terminus at Blanchard, Me., and 80 miles from Bangor. 
The work of ballasting is in progress, and the road will be 
opened through to the lake cok 14. It is expected that a 
considerable summer travel will follow the opening. 


Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Con- 
tracts have been Jet for an extension of the main line of this 
road from Peale, Pa., to Clearfield Creek and the town of 
Clearfield. Other contracts will shortly be let for the exten- 
sion along Clearfield Creek and for a branch up Little Clear- 
field. Work is now in progress on the Phillipsburg Branch 
of the road and several shorter branches are also to be built 
to reach coal deposits within short distances of the road. 


Boston & Lowell.—This company has taken formal 
possession of its leased lines in New Hampshire, the North- 
ern, the Boston, Concord & Montreal and their branch lines. 
The management of the roads is to be consolidated, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Boston & Lowell taking charge 
of the entire line with division superintendents for the New 
Hampsbire roads. A number of changes are ir preparation, 
but will probably not take effect until July. The Lowell Co. 
will use to the best advantage the shop acommodations of the 
New Hampsbire lines. It is stated that the main locomotive 
shops for the entire line will hereafter be at Concord, where the 
headquarters of the motive-power department will also be 
placed. Thecar shops of the Northern Railroad at Con- 
cord will be used for the passenger car repair work and new 
construction for all the lines, while the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal shops at Lake Village will be used for the freight 
car work. he construction of new and extensive shops 
near Boston is thus avoided. 

It is stated that an immediate adjust ment of the passenger 
and freight tariffs of the New Hampshire lines will be made 
resulting in material reduction, especially on lumber. with 
a view to developing that traffic. Mileage tickets will also 
be sold, good over all the roads, an] otier improvements are 
promised, 

It is probable that an extension of the Pemig ewasset Val- 
ley line will be built, and the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
will be shortened and improved by the construction of two 
or three loop or cut-off lines. 

It is understood that negotiations are in progress for a 

rmanent business contract with the Concord Railroad, no 

ease béing now considered possible. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The completion of 
this road to Greensboro, N. C., was celebrated June 19, 
when at the invitation of the business men of Greensboro 
nearly 5,000 persons from the counties along tbe line were 
present, with invited gues!s from other points as far distant 
as Wilmington, and were carried over che road from Fay- 
etteville to Greensboro, 130 miles. The road is reported in 
good condition and the station buildings on the new part of 
the road are nearly all finished and ready for use. A large 
force is now employed in laying the track on the extension 
south of Fayetteville. West of Greensboro some 35 miles 
of grading are completed and tracklaying will be begun 
very shortly. 


Central Pacific.—A dispatch from San Francisco, June 
25, says: ‘The Bulletin this evening publishes the follow- 
ing: ‘ It is semi-officially announced that the Central Pacific 
Railway Co. will postpone for a time the payment of sala- 
ries due its employés this month in order to accumulate 
f nds to meet more pressing demands in the nature of cur- 
rent expenses. The present cramped condition of the com- 
pany arises from a falling off in traffic and consequent 


decrease in profits, caused by disasters, especially 
to the Southern Pacific and its branches. imothy 
Hopkins, the ‘Treasurer of tbe company, is the 
only prominent official at present in the city, and 
be declines to make any statement. General Man- 


ager Towne, who is on a visit to Monterey, was telegraphed 
on the subject, and replied that there was but little founda- 
tion in fact for the statement that the company would post- 
pone the payment of the salaries of its employés. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the pay-car may not be sent out over 
the entire system until after the lst proximo. The earnings 
of the company hold up remarkably well, and the operating 
expenses of the road compare favorably with those of last 
year.’ Charles Crocker, President of the Southern Pa- 
cific and Second Vice-President of the Central 
Pacific, at present attending the Colton trial at 
Santa Rosa, on being interviewed, said the Bul- 
letin statement was quite true. He bad asked the em- 
ployés for 30 days’ credit. He had heard of no grumbling. 
‘ This, he said, ‘is the first time such deferment bas occurred. 
We have got some pressing demands to meet and money _ is 
so tight that it is harder than drawing teeth to get any. We 
cannot get more than 25 cents on Southern Pacific bonds 1 
am trying hard to borrow some money and think I shall be 
able to get it. But all the money bagsin the country just 
now are drawn very tight.’ Mr. Crocker, in a telegram to 
the Associated Press, says: ‘Tbe reportin the Bulletin is 
substantially true, although we have not yet fully deter- 
mined the matter. Should the money market ease up we 
will pay as usual.’” 


Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—In Baltimore, June 24, 
the trustees for the bondholders filed in the United States 
Circuit Court, a bill asking for the appointment of a Re- 
ceiver, the foreclosure of the mortgage, and the sale of the 
canal. It is thought that the state of Maryland, which is 
the ehief stockholder, will make no opposition to this 
appointment, but that it will. if anything, assist in the 
efforts to close up affairs. No interest bas been paid on the 
bonds for a number of years, and for some years past the 
receipts from the canal have been insufficient to keep it in 

roper repair, and consequently a great deal of Lusivess 
ies been lost, the Cumberland coal companies declining to 
ship coal on account of the many delays caused by the con- 
stant breaks and interruptions to traffic. The canal has 
been for several years managed more with reference to state 
politics than to its business, and a change of management is 
very much desired by those who are interested. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—The large new 





shops in Indianapolis are now completed and have been for - 
mally transferred by the contractors to the company, A 











large force is now at work laying out the yards adjoining 
the shops and work is being pushed with a view to getting 
their road for use as soon as possible. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—It is 
said that the Cincinnati Southern trustees are inclined to 
look favorably upou the application of this company, lessee 
of the road, tor permission to ehange the gauge of the road 
from 5 feet to 4 ft. 84g in. The object of the original 
adoption of the 5 ft. gauge for the road was to admit of easy 
connection with the roads south of Chattanooga, but that 
reason will be in large part done away with by the fact that 
if the gauge of the Southern is changed it is intended also to 
change the gauge of the Alabama Great Southern, the New 
Orleans & flortbecstere, and the other lines controlled by 
this company, so that the 4 ft. 8'¢ in. gauge will extend 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans and Shreveport. Should the 
change be authorized, two of the three lines running to New 
Orleans from the North, or rather three of the four, when the 
new river line is completed, will be 4 ft. 8!¢ in. gauge, and 
this action will probably hasten very much the general 
adoption of tne standard gauge throughout the South. 

Latest statements are that the change cannot be made 
without legislative action, as the charters, under which the 
road was built in Kentucky and Tennessee, specify 5 ft. as 
the gauge of the road. 


Cleveland, Delphos & St. Louis.—On the application 
of some of tbe stockholders, the Ohio Court of Common 
Pleas has appointed Mr. William Semple, of Pittsburgh, 
Receiver of this road. Mr. Semple is President of the com- 
pany. The road, which is of 3 ft. gauge, is completed from 
Delpbos, O, to Carey, 56 miles. There are outstanding 
$560,000 in stock and $560,000 in first-mortgage bonds, 
nearly all of both stock and bonds being owned in Pitts- 
burgh. The Receiver says that the company is not insol- 
vent, but that the action taken to secure the appointment of 
a receiver was in order to complete arrangements for the 
extension of the road, and will prove its condition. Its 
business, it is said, has been very light. 


Columbus, Fort Wayne & Western.—This com- 
pany filed articles of incorporation in Indiana to builda 
road from the Obio line, in Allen County, to the Michigan 
line, in Laporte County, a distance of about 125 miles. It is 
an extension of a line already incorporated in Ohio. 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers. — The latest 
report is that negotiations have been completed for a lease 
of this road to the Connecticut River Railroad Co. The Con- 
necticut River Co. vow owns a through line from Springfield 
to Windsor, Vt., with the exception of a short gap between 
South Vernon and Brattleboro. The Passumpsic Co. bas 
under its charter the right to build a line from its present 
southern terminus at White River Junction to Windsor ; 
the distance is only 12 miles and a connecting line could be 
cheaply and easily built. The report is denied by officers 
of both companies, who say that there is no foundation for it. 


Connotton Valley.—The Boston Advertiser of June 23 
says: ** Tbe amount of Connotton Valley bonds deposited is 
close upon $4,000,000, and very nearly the amount required 
for foreclosure. It is essential that $4,000,000 be deposited 
before June 25, that action may be taken before the court 
adjourns July 1. If this is nct done, there will be some six 
months’ delay in the bondholders acquiring possession’ of 
their property.” 


Dalhousie Branch.—Tbis road bas been completed and 
opened for business. It extends from Dalhousie, N. B., to 
—- station on the [ntercolonial road, a distance of 6 
miles, 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee.—The Attor- 
ney General of Michigan has filed information in the nature 
of a quo warranto in the Michigan Supreme Court with the 
object of securing a decision on the vexed question as to 
whether this company is legally incorporated. It has been 
claimed that while nominally a Michigan corporation it is 
actually under the sole ownership of a foreign company 
which is beyond the jurisdiction of the courts of the state. 
The company claims that it is not organized under the gen- 
eral law, but under a special perpetual charter granted to 
the old Detrolt & Pontiac Co. The suit is not intended in 
any way to harass or embarrass the conpany, but merely 
to determine the legal questions involved. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—This company 
gives notice that on June 9 its Marquette & Western line 
was opened for freight traffic between Marquette, Mich., 
and Ishpeming, connecting with nearly every iron mine in 
the neigbhorbood of [shpeming and Negaunee. The new 
road is operated practically as one live with the Detroit, 
ee Marquette, and has the same officers as that 
ro 


Evansville & Indianapolis.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in [ndiana with a capital stock of 
$500,000, It is organized. by the parties who purchased 
the Indianapolis & Evansville road at the recent foreclosure 
sale for ths purpose of operating that road, and possibly 
building some extension. The road is completed from 
Evansville, Ind., northward to Washington, 55 miles. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The following statement 
for the four months ending April 30 is published: 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings... .... .... $812,799 $826,016 D. $13,217 1.6 
Expenses............. 536,146 551,774 D. 15,628 28 
Net earnings ....... 276,653 $274,242 1. $2411 0.9 
Interest charges. ..... 111,928 107,020 =i. 908 4.6 
BUIOR. .ccsnes aces $164,725 $167,222 D. $2,497 1.4 
Tbe mileage was nearly the samein both years. The 


working expenses were 66.0 per cent. of gross earnings this 
year and 66.8 per cent. last year. 


Georgia Midland & Gulf.—Surveys for this pro- 
jected road have been begun at Hamilton, Ga. The line to 
be run will pass through Ellerslie toward Atlanta. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Tie plan proposed for 
the settlement of the debts of this company, which has been 
approved by the bondholders of the Continental Improve- 
ment Co., the chief stockholder, provides for the issue of 
second mortgage 6 per cent. bonds to run 15 years t> the 
amount of $3,000,000, of which $2,700,000 wfll be used in 
settlement of the debts due the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
and $300,000 in paying off the floating debt incurred in 
peer the Mackinac extension. Besides this mortgage a 
consolidated mort for $13,000,000 will be made, of 
which $5,500,000 will be used to pay off the fiist-mortgage 
bonds at maturity, $2,500,000 to pay off the income bonds, 
$3,000,000 to pay the second-mortgage bonds just referred 
to, $500,000 in settlement of the balance due the Peunsyl- 
vania Co,, and the remainder, $1,500,000, will be reserved 
in the treasury for improvements and extensions of the 
road as required. It is stated that this arrangement will be 
acceptable to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, and the Penn- 
sylvania Company, the principal creditors. A committee 
has been ted tocarry out the agreement between the 
Grand is & Indiana, the P ‘oad 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Hartford & Harlem.—In consideration of the legal 
delays to which this company has been subjected, the Con- 
necticut Railroad Commissioners have granted this company 
an extension of eleven months (to Nov. 30, 1885), in the 
time in which work must be begun on the road and 10 per 
cent. of the stock expended upon it. The company asked 
for an extension of two years. 


Henderson Bridge Co.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of this company in Louisville, Ky., until 
noon on July 3, for the grading, masonry and trestle work 
of about nine miles of railroad between Evansville, Ind., 
and the north end of the bridge at Henderson, Ky. Bids 
should be addressed to F. W. Vaughan, Chief Engineer. 
Pians and specifications can be seen at his office in Louisville? 
or at the office of the Resident Engineer in Henderson, Ky. 
This ‘s the bridge and railroad which are to connect the two 
sections of the Louisville & Nashville’s St. Louis Division 
which are now connected by a river transfer. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The suit 
brought to enjuin the continuance of the lease of the James- 
town & Franklin road to this company bas been brought by 
W. J. Blakely and other stockholders, The complaint 
alleges that the Lake Shore Co, owns a majority of the stock 
of the leased road aud lids been in the habit of arbitrarily 
managing the same to the detriment of the other stock- 
holders. It is also alleged that the lessee has not accounted 
for the rental received from the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia Co. for the use of the Jamestown & Franklin track 
between Oil City and Stoneboro. The lease under which 
the company operated the road expired March 31, and the 
complainants in the suit charge that the new lease proposed 
would entirely destroy the value of the stock. The terms 
of the new lease it is stated are that the Lake Shore Co. is to 
operate the road for 30 years, retaining 70 per cent of 
the gross receipts and paying out the remaining 30 per cent. ; 
1, in paymentof interest on the bonds of the Jamestowa 
& Frapvklin Co.; 2, in payment of interest on the advances 
made by the Lake Shore Co.; next, in payment of the debt 
due the Lake Shore, any residue to be paid over to the 
Jameston & Franklin Co, The practical result of this agree- 
ment, it is charged, will be to entirely destroy the interest of 
the minority stockbolders. ‘I'he Lake Shore owns a majority 
of the stock. At the last annual meeting a committee was 
appointed, presumably in the interest of the minority stock- 
holders, to ascertain if more favorable terms could not be 
secured, and it was finally agreed not to press the suit and 
that this committee should make its report. 

The following statement is made for the six months ending 
June 30, June partly estimated: 


























1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
NIN a oo .a wesc as 7,330,900 $9,219,171 D. $1,888,271 205 
po ere 4,515,400 5,722,966 D. 1,207,566 21.1 
Net earnings. ......$2,815,500 $3,4£6,205 D. $680,705 19.5 
Interest, rentals, ete. 1,800,000 1,749,403 I. 50,597 2.9 
TNS nn ancoanad $1,015,500 $1,746.802 D. 731,302 41.8 
Dividends paid...... 1,731,328 1,978,660 D. 247,332 12.5 
DO Si ckivecSSes00 715,828 $231,858 I. $483,970 


The working expenses were 61.59 per cent. of gross earn- 
ings this year and 62.08 per cent. last year. The surplus 
this year is equivalent to 2.03 per vent. on the stock, and 
the dividends paid are 3!¢ per cent.; last year the surplus 
was 3.53 and the dividends 4 per cent. 

The statement is accompanied by the following, showing 
the earnings by half-years in 1872 and 18838: 





Gross. To Stock. 

ES To aa aig 's'cye smh ounin ahncnaes yea $7,952.000 $1.076,000 
MRI, SUE cs °c kceas cgecnasees 10,273,000 3,064,000 
oc 5h oc cords 0 kd is che iwdas sheeeee $18,225,000 $4,140,000 
| a ere ere 9,219,000 1,747,000 
ENE: PRUNE Avs ences coeds nnsaaeece 204,000 2,266,000 
PR cu Se incr vaneusch cs tenses es $18,513,000 $4,013,000 


The Treasurer’s statement says: ‘It will be seen from 
the foregoing statement that the earnings applicable to 
stock during the first half of the years 1882, 1883 and 1884, 
do not amount to the two quarterly dividends usually de- 
clared in that period; but the deficiency in 1882 and 1883 
was made good in the second half. We have every reason 
to believe that the same will occur in 1884, 

“Extreme competition for traftic began in the second 
half of 1883, with the usual effect of very low prices. This 
competition was intensified by the holding back from ship- 
ment, under circumstances of peculiar manipulation, of 
very large quantities of property, and it extended into and 
through the present half-year with unabated effect. 

‘** Expenses have been reduced in the full percentage of 
earnings, while the maintenance of the line and equipment 
have been fully kept up, andthe whole property now stands 
in better general condition than at any other time. 

‘*Upon careful consideration of all the circumstances, 
however, it has been deemed expedient in the interest of the 
stockholders to reduce the dividends to a basis of 6 per cent. 
per annum.” 


Louisville & Nashville.—A meeting of the board was 
held in New York, June 24, at which the subject of a plan 
for the financial relief of the company was discussed, but 
no definite action was taken, as it was considered best to 
secure the full approval and co-operation of the foreign 
stockholders. Mr. Whitehouse, who has just returned from 
England, said that the London and Amsterdam stockholders 
seemed to have confidence in the future of the road, and 
thougbt that they would be willing to come to the relief of 
the company. Another meeting is to be held shortly. 


Mexican Central.—The foliowing circular has been 
enon by this company to holders of the first-mortgage 

onds : 

“The President and several directors have recently in- 
spected the main line from the United States to the City of 
Mexico, and report that it is well built and in excellent con- 
dition ; that the volume of business is all that could-be 
reasonably expected at the outset, and that the prospects 
for the future are encouraging. 

“The cost of construction and equipment has largely 
exceeded the estimates, and in the present general financial 
condition the company finds it impracticable to dispose of 
its surplus securities to meet this excess, and pay the 
coupons due July 1. 

“The directors are large holders of the first-mortgage 
bonds, and, after a careful consideration of the situation, 
they have voted to recommend to you to fund three coupons, 
Nos 6, 7 and 8, in accordance with the following offer here- 
by made by the company for that purpose, and which they 
themselves will accept, namely : 

‘* The company will issue its coupon notes, dated July 1, 
1884, payable in five years or sooner, at the company’s 
option, in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, with 
suitable scrip for fractions, and will give these in ex- 
change (par for par) for a coupons, Nos, 6, 7 
and 8, all of which are to be severed from the bonds and de- 


r 
livered in equal amounts of each number, 

** The notes will bear interest at 10 per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually on presentation of the respective 





the Pennsylvania Co,, and the Continental Im aa 
provemen 
Co,, and complete the adjustment, | 
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to be cancelled or their lien on the property impaired, but 
are to be deposited with the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., trustee, to be enforced by the trustee in case of default 
in the payment of the principal or interest of the notes, or in 
case of the foreclosure of the first mortgage. 
‘** The notes will also be entitled to the benefit of an inden- 
ture of even date, executed by the company and said 
trustee, setting aside as further security an amount of the 
subsidy received from the Mexican government equal to the 
sum of the face of the notes and the coupons attached to 
them. 
‘* The directors believe that this will enable the company 
to pay all its floating indebtedness, to increase the earning 
capacity of the property, to pay its subsequent coupons in 
casb and within the five years to take up the notes issued in 
accordance with the above plan. 

‘The notes and scrip will be ready for delivery at the 
company’s office, in the city of Boston, July 1, 1884.” 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of June 14: 

The new revenue law is particularly oppressive to the rail. 
ways, making the tax on the passenger traffic forty times 
what it has been. The tax was formerly one cent on all 
tickets of the value of $1 to $20; it is now two cents for every 

dollar. So, for instance, the lowest priced ticket on the 
Mexican Central sold out of this city—to Tlalnepantla for 18 
cents—will have to pay a tax of one-ninth its value, while 
on first class tickets to Pasu del Norte a tax of $1.20 will 
have to be paid. Itis estimated by the Mexican National 
Railway that their taxes will amount to something like 5 per 
cent. of the passenger receipts. Such unequal taxation, 
bearing heavily on one interest, is manifestly unjust. 

Up to the middle of the week there was no through travel, 
or traffic of any kind over the Mexican Central to or from 
the United States, except westward toward San Francisco 
by way of the Southern Pacific, all communication from El 
Paso northward and eastward baving been cut off by the 
washing away of the track of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Texas Pacific and the Soutbern Pacificin New Mexico 
and Texas. Consequently the mail service was badly disar 

ranged, nothing baving been received fora week. By the 
beginning of the week the Santa Fe washouts were re- 
paired so that traffic was resumed by that route. Owing to 
the washing away of part of the railroad bridge across the 
Rio Grande no freight could be shipped across the river. 
The bridge will be repaired as soon as the river falls enough to 
allow the driving of piles. The present structure being a 
temporary affair, it will be replaced by a fine iron bridge as 
soon as practicable. The accident tothe bridge has pre- 
vented the receiving of coal by the Mexican Central for its 
locomotives, and consequently there is a short supply, but it 
is believed that the bridge will be repaired before the store 
runs out. 


Michigan Central.—This company makes the follow- 
ing statement for the six months ending June 30, the June 
earnings estimated, the comparison made being with the 
similar statement published a year ago: 











1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P. ce. 
Earnings.............-$5,603,500 $6,740,000 D. $1,136,500 16.8 
Expenses.... .... . 4,216,500 4,491,000 D. 374,500 82 

Net earnings. ......$1 387,000 $2,149,000 D. $762,000 35.4 
Interest and rentals.. 1,280,000 1,210,000 I. 70,000 5.8 
Gs is ciasda's $107.000 $939,000 D. $832,000 88.6 


Under the agreement one-third of this surplus (35,667) is 
paid to the Canada Southern, leaving a balance of $71,333 
for the Michigan Central. The Treasurer’s statement says: 

“It is well known to the stockholders of the company that 
the railroad traffic of the entire country has largely fallen off 
during the past six months. 

‘* Many causes have contributed to produce this general 
effect, and there were besides some which affected this com- 
pany alone, among which was short production in 1883 in 
some areas of country entirely contributory to this com- 
pany’s line. 

‘Strenuous efforts were made to reduce expenses to the 
lowest point compatible with full maintenance of the prop- 
erty and efficiency of operation; but with much success at- 
tending these efforts, and with the economical advantages 
growing out of the Canada Southern arrangement, it was 
not found possible to bring expenses down to the same posi- 
tive extent as earnings fell off. The result thus produced 
does not justify the declaration of a dividend.” 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The treasurer of that 
company has written a letter to Mr. A. G. Dulman, represent- 
ing the Amsterdam interest of the road, in reference to 
certain rumors affecting the credit of the company. He 
states that the available cash surplus April 1 last, was 
$1,164,495. The interest falling due from April 1 to Aug. 
1, amounts to $1,153,305, leaving a surplus of $12,19u, 
without taking into account the net earnings for April, 
June, May and July. Should the net earnings for this 
period equal those for the same months in 1883, the com- 
pany will have an additional amount of $629,000, making 
the surplus Aug. 1, after paying all interest up to that date, 
over $€41,000. The company, it is said, has no floating 
debt. 


Missouri Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for May and the five months ending Mav 31, the 
report covering the Missouri Pacific and the Iron Mountain 
lines, 1,895 miles of road: 


May. Five months. 
RI 3 ot: 0:5-0'< 0. 545.4045 B-opqeiew ek kocn $1,254,022 $6.427.968 
“ESE pes i it doe ae 754,302 3.667,975 





Net earnings ........... $2,759,993 
Per cent. of expenses 57. 

The increase in net earnings for the five months was 
$268,762, or 108 percent. Of this increase the Missouri 
Pacific contributed $227,127, and the Iron Mountain $41,- 
635. The earnings for the five months were $3,392 gross 
and $1,456 net per mile. 


Montreal, Portland & Buoston.—The Boston Adver- 
tiser says: ‘* When the Canadian Pacific bad the stock of 
the Montreal, Portland & Boston sold by the sheriff recently, 
they were greatly astonished to see a man bid it off and pay 
for it whom they did not suspect of having the means. He 
was acting for the creditors of the Vermont National Bank 
at St. Albans, which bolds a majority of the bonds of the 
road. The result is that if the Canadian Pacific wants the 
road it will have to buy it of the receivers of the bank, and 
there are rumors that such a transaction is likely to svon 
occur.’ 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This company 
makes the following statement for May and the eleven 
months of its fiscal year from July 1 to May 31: 


$499,72 
60.2 











- ay.—— --—Eleven months.——~ 

1884. 1883. 1883-84. 1882-83. 
Earnings... .. $190,751 $171,079 $2,210,130 $2,112.862 
Expenses ...... 105,432 95.121 1,221,179 1,187,962 
Net earrings. $85,319 $75,958 $988,951 $924,900 
Interest and taxes....... 6 Cevedecws soveee 607,815 596,811 
Surplus..,..... boca op ananiee severoenerees QOGL 190 $328,089 





coupons attached to said notes, 
6 mortgage coupons surrendered as above are not 





This shows for the eleyen months an increase of $97,268, 
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or 4.6 per cent., in gross earnings ; an increase of $64,051, 
or 6.9 per cent., in net earnings, and an increase of $53,047, 
or 16.2 per cent., in the surplus over interest charges. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A meeting of 
stockholders of this company was held in London, June 24, 
at which much complaint was expressed at the fall in the 
value of the securities of the company, and some inquiry 
into the management was demanded. A committee was ap- 
pointed to protect the interest of the English stockholders, 


New York & New England.—At a special meeting of 
the stockholders held in Boston, June 24, it was voted to 
accept the acts recently passed by the legislatures of Con- 
recticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, authorizing the 
company to issue preferred stock and to use the proceeds of 
its seco.d‘mortgage bonds ia settlement of the floating debt. 
The subject of the proposed issue of preferred stock was then 
taken up and several stockholders expressed their opposition 
to the issue of the new stock at present, and also depre- 
cated as unwise avy plan tbat would take the road out of the 
Receiver’s hands at the present time. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the road bad better for sometime remain under 
its present mapagement. It was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider all the matters before the meeting, except 
the formal adoption of the legislative act. This committee 
consists of Messrs. Jonas H. Frencb, A. J. Leitb, T. L. 
Higginson, R. C. Martin and C. M. Rice, and is to report to 
an adjourned meeting to be held Oct. 7, in Boston. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—In Trenton, 
N. J., June 2:, the United States Circuit Court gravted an 
order authorizing the Receivers to issue and sell from time 
to time, at a price not less than par, receivers’ certificates 
not to exceed in the aggregate $500,000. The certificates 
are to be made ina form pre-cribed by the Court and the 
proceeds are to be used at the di:cretion of the Receivers to 
pay necessary and current expenses, traffic balances now 
due to conneciing roads, amounts due for rightof way and 
station grounds, and amouots due or to become due upon 
the rolling stock of the company where such payments are 
necessary to retain possession of the equipment, and also all 
money due for laber since March 1, and money due for sup 
plies purebased. The Receivers are not to pay out for right 
of way or real estate any sum exceeding in the aggre- 
gate $200,000, nor any sum for rolling stock ex- 
ceeding $400,000, unless specially autborized by the 
Court. The Keceivers are authorized to execute all 
necessary leases and warrants for the purchase of rolling 
stock. itis finally ordered tbat the certificates issued shall 
be a lien in charge upon all property covered by the mort- 
gage and prior to the lien of the mortgage. Tbe Court re- 
serves the right of allowing an issue of any certificates for a 
larger sum than $300,000. The petition filed by the Receiv- 
ers shows that the amount due for labor from March 1 to 
June 4 is $450,355 ; for supplies, $193,322 ; for terminal 
expenses, $176,335 ; tor traffic balances, $173,956 ; for out- 
standing notes, $245,377 ; and for right of way and real 
estate about $800,000. The Receivers also represent that 
$10,014,480 will be needed prior to June 1 next to make 
payments on rolling stock purchased and that they have no 
money on band and no means of raising any except by ac- 
tion of the Court. 

The New York Supreme Court has decided that the ap- 
pointmeut of Judge Ashbel Green as Receiver of the North 
River Construction Company is legal and. was properly 
made, and that the Receiver is duly in possession of the 
property and assets of the company, and has dismissed the 
suit brought to set aside the appointment. 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway.—The con- 
trolling interest in this road bas been sold to Mr. Austin 
Corbin, and the road will hereafter be operated as a part of 
the Long Island Railroad. It has always been worked in 
connection with that line, its trains running over several 
miles of the Long Island road to reach the city terminus. The 
ao by Mr. Corbin was owned by Fisk & Hatch, of 
New York, 


Northern (New Hampshire).—In Concord, N. H., 
June 25, the minority stockholders, who opposed the lease, 
filed a bill in equity, praying for a perpetual injunction 
against the operation of the lease of the roid to the Boston 
& Lowell Railroad Co, and pending htigation that a re- 
ceiver or a trustee be appoin for the Northern Railroad, 
cr tbat its directors be compelled to resume its management 
and control, and that the Boston & Lowell Railroad Co. 
be compelled to refund whatever earnings of said road have 
come to its hands. 


Northern Pacific.—This company announces that after 
June 20 a regular daily passenger train will be run over its 
National Park Branch between Livingstone, Mont., and 
Cinnabar, The company wiil keep at Cimaabar two sleeping 
cars to be used as a hotel in case that accommodations are 
not provided. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—This road, which 
sme years ago was taken from the control of the Central 
Vermont Co., has passed hack into the possession or control 
of that company again. At the annual meeting last week 
nearly all of the old board, chiefly Ogdensburg & Boston 
peopl*, were dropped and a new board chosen, which has 
a two-thirds majority of the Central Vermont officers 
and directors. It now appears that the Central Ver- 
mont people have been buying up the stock of the company 
in Boston for some time past, but have done it so quietly 
that the change in the directors bas been a surprise to 
all buta very few. ‘The late management, it will be r1e- 
membered, had close connection with the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain and to that end had built and leased a 12- 
mile road from Rouses Point toSwanton, including abridge 
over Lake Champlain. It is of course the chief object of the 
Central Vermont people in again securing control of the 
road to carry as much of its traffic as pcssible over the 
Vermont linessand probably the somewhat expensive con- 
nection with the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain will have 
ccmparatively little use hereafter, certainly tot as much as 
its builders expected. 


Ohio River.—Tbis road was fully opened for traffic 
June 21, when regular pounet trains began torun. The 
distance from Parkersburg, . Va., to Wheeling by the 
new line, which follows pretty closely the eastern bark of 
the Ohio River, is 94 miles. The stations on the road are 
Parkersburg, Vienna, Briscoe, Hendeison, Williamstown, 
Bull Creek, Willow Island, Eureka, Vaucluse, St. Mary’s, 
Grape Island, Raven Rock, Long Reach, vb gy Sister- 
ville, Paden’s Valley, Sardis, New Martinsville, Baresville, 
Proctor, Clarington, Fish Creek, Powhatan, Moundsville, 
Benwocd and Wheeling. 


Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley 
road was opened for travel June 23, to Norristown, 18 miles 
from the Broad street station in Philadelphia. Frequent 
trains are run, and their number will be increased as fur- 
ther sections of the road are opened. The new line is every- 
where nearly parallel and close to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. It has a double track. 

The company’s statement shows for all lines east of Pitts- 


burg and Erie, for May, 1884, as compared with the same 
month in 1883: 


A decrease in gross earnings of.. .............5. seen ceee $35,833 
A decrease in expemses Of . ...... 2.2.20 cence ceeeerees 66,653 
An increase in net earnings of. ..... ... ...:--25. sees $30,820 


The five months of 1884, as compared with the same 
period in 1883, show for the same lines: 


A decrease in gross earnings of........... .....265 ses = 
A decrease in expenses 0: 
A decrease in net earnings of......... . ....2sseeeeeee 


Carrying out these comparisons, we have the following 
statement : 








May; 1884. « 1883. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Earnings ........ .... $4,267,173 $4,303,006 D. 5,833 0.8 
Expenses... ........ 2,627,679 2,684,322 D. 66,653 2.5 
Net earnings .. ... $1,639,494 $1,608,674 I. $30,820 1.9 
Per cent. of exps.... 61.6 62.6 D. ? ao 
Five months : 
Earnings ........... $19,427,080 $20,195,713 D. $768,633 3,8 
Expenses.... ........ 12,398,060 12,856,225 D. 458,165 36 
Net earnings... .. $7,029,020 $7,3°9,488 D. $310,468 4.2 
Per cent. of exps.... 63.8 63.7 I. OR .c0 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the five mont 
of 1884 show a deficiency in meeting all liabilities of $363,- 
562, being a decrease as compared with the same period of 
1883 of 87 55,526. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—April wages on the main 
line bave been finally paid in cash, paymect baving been be- 
gun June 19. The Receivers have secured the necessary 
+ ee by the issue of certificates as authorized by the 

Sourt. 

The Receivers give notice that, in compliance with the 
order of the Court, they will be prepared to issue after June 
30 next certificates bearing 4 per cent. interest for all claims 
for material and supplies furnished to the company since 
April1. All parties baving such claims are requested to 
present them for settlement as soon as possible. 


Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.—The 
track of this road is now completed to Connellsville, Pa., 
two miles beyond the late terminus at New Haven and 60 
miles from Pittsburgh. The rvad will be formally opened 
to the new terminus shortly. 


Queen City & Spring Bank.—Work is in progress 
on this road, which is of 3 ft, gauge, and is to be built at 
present from Queen City, Tex., on the Texas & Pacific road 
southward 8 miles. It will be extended further as business 
requires, 


Richmond & Chesapeake.—This company has been 
organized under a charter granted by the Virginia Legis- 
Jature last winter to build a railroad from Richmond to the 
mouth of the Potomac River, crossing the Pamunky at 
Hanover Town, the Mattaponi at Ayletts, and the Rappa- 
hannock at Tappahannock. Itis proposed to connect the 
road with the Maryland Central at Point Lookout by a 
steam ferry. 


Rochester & Ontario Belt.—The New York 
Supreme Court in Rochester has appointed George E. 
Merchant Receiver of this road in a suit brought by the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of New York. The road was 
intended to connect the roads entering Rochester with Lake 
Ontario at Charlotte, but only a short section of it has been 
built, running from the north side of the city to the lake. 
Tbe bonds and stock are all or nearly all held by Mr. W. 
H. Brown, President of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Co., 
and it is probably his intention to foreclose the mortgage in 
order to secure the complete control of the property. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.— Prisident Walston H 
Brown is reported as making the following statement: 

** Last December $2,000,000 of second mortgage bonds, 
out of a total of $2,800,000 issued, were offered to the 
stockholders, but none of them were taken. The directors 
(Walston H. Brown & Brothers) took $1,100,000 of them, 
and the money was used to purcbase new rolling stock, 
according to the provisions of our circular agreed to by the 
stockholders. The balance, not taken, was to be applied to 
the liquidation of the floating debt of the company. De- 
ducting the $1,100,000 bonds taken by us and applied to 
the purchase of rolling stock, there was left in the treasury 
$1,700,000, supposed to be quite sufficient to enable the 
company to carry its floating debt; but it has been 
found impossible to borrow money on_ these 
bonds owing to the bad times that have come upon every- 
body. The floating debt is now between $1,100,000 and 
$1,200,000. If there be any way of carrying this debt we 
shall do it, but I don’t believe the times are going to improve 
at all. Walston H. Brown & Brothers have $2,000,000 of 
the.e second-mortgage bonds, and we have not suld a share 
ot our stock. The roadisdoing an enormous business, but 
the competition has brought rates down very low. Under 
these circumstances it has been proposed by some of the largest 
stockholders to assess the stock 15 per cent., which would 
produce $3,000,000. This money could be used in payment 
of the floating debt, the purchase of $2,000,000 of the sec- 
onud-mortgage bonds at 75 per cent. of their par value, and 
the payment of car trust bonds, leaving the road with only 
$20,000 a mile of bonds abead of the stock.” 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This company 
makes the following statement for May and the eight months 
of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 to May 31: 


——-—May.-—— _ —--Eight months.--— 
1884. 1883. 1883-84. 1882-83. 
PD dances vos 08 $137,356 $125,845 $1.065.237 $1,053,423 
ee 96.123 125,194 740,688 913,8.9 





Net earnings........ $41.233 $651 
Per cent. of exps 70.0 99.5 ; 

This shows for the eight months an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $11,814, or 1.1 per cent.; a decrease in expenses of 
$173,141, or 19.0 per cent., and a consequent gain of $184,- 
955, or 132.1 per cent., in net earnings. 

Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
Tbe Governing Committee of the New York Stock Ex- 
change has placed the following securities on the lists : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 00,000 additional 
Chicago & Pacific Western Division bonds, making $18,- 
540,000 in all listed. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, $1,000,- 
000 additional general consolidated bonds, making $2,500,- 
000 listed. 

Minneapolis Union, $650,000 additional first-mortgage 
bonds, making $2,150,000 listed. 

Milwaukee & Northern, $1,958,000 first-mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds. 
wae é& Ohio, $31,000,000 new first-mortgage extension 

nds. 

Oregon & California, $600,000 additional first-mortgage 
bonds, making $9,000,000 listed. 

South Pennsylvania.—Suit has been begun in the 
Wayne County court at Waynesboro, Pa., to enj>in this 


324,549 $139,594 
69.5 86.7 





company from building its road on the — location along 
the Cheat River, at Point Marion, in Fayette County. The 


line there, which is through a narrow pass where there is 
not room enough for two railroads, is claimed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio under a previous location made for its Ohio & 
Baltimore Short Line. The Baltimore & Obio now hold pus- 
session of the disputed line. 


Texas & Pacific.—The directors of this company have 
ordered the issue of scrip, in accordance with tbe terms of 
the mortgage, for twelve months’ interest to July 1, 1884, 
on the income and land grant bonds of the company. The 
scrip will be issued to the holders of bonds as registered on 
the books on June 30 and will Le delivered on and after 


J aly 20. 

is action was taken ata recent meeting of the board. 
It is said that at the same meeting the — of paying 
the July coupons on the New Orleans Pacific bonds was 
brought up, buc no action was taken. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Boston Ad- 
vertiser of June 25 says: * Next Saturday, at Cincinnati, 
five divisions of the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Rail- 
road, which embrace all of the system, except the St. Louis 
Division, will be sold at auction by special master commis- 
sioners appointed by the United States Circuit Court. 
Various committees of the bondholders met in Boston yes- 
terday to chvose committees to attend and bid off the 
roads if they can do so ata reasonable price. Messrs. 
Irving A. Evans and George M. Smalley were appointed to 
bid off tbe Cincinnuti Divis on, A. A. Pope and Mr. Evans to 
bid off the Dayton Division, and Charles R. Batt and N. B. 
Mansfie'd to bid cff the Southeastern Division. It has been 
difficult to raise the money for the purchase, although the 
requirement for the combined roads was only $50,000. Bos- 
ton banks do not look with favor upon T., C. & St. L. secu- 
rities as collateral. The money was obtained, however, and 
unless there is too much competition, the Boston people will 
buy tke roads and probably reorganize them. There has 
been no sale of the St. Louis Division ordered yet, and that 
fact alone is deemed sufficient to account for the tardi- 
ness of many of the bondholders in assenting to either 
the Quigley plan or the Corbin plan. Apparently the former 
plan, being the first one offered and being in charge of the 
tiustees of the mortgage, has received the assent of the 
larger number of bonds; but the Corbin committee have se- 
cured upward of $600,000 in amount, and have declared 
their purpose to buy the 10ad when sold. At the same time, 
Mr. Corbin is moving for a St. Louis outlet for his Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western, and he says thatif his 
proposition to lease this road is not assented to he will build 
a parallel line. This is disclaimed as a threat, but an- 
nounced as a fact worthy of timely consideration.” 

A Cincinnati paper outlines a project for making the Cin- 
cinnati Northern part of a line to Columbus. The road 
owns the right of way to Waynesville; the grading from 
that point from Dodds is completed, and the bridges are in 
place. At Waynesville another road commences and runs to 
Columbus, our state capital, This latter road is known as 
the Columbus & Cincinnati, and consists of the right of way 
and a roadbed that is graded for 60 miles, and is ready for 
the ties andiron. The farmers along the line of this Colum- 
bus & Cincinnati road subscribed a long time ago $300,000 
in cash and real estate to aid the enterprise, but it was never 
completed, and the only work done on it was the grading. 
It is said, however, that the people along the line would go 
go down into their pockets again if they were sure the road 
would be completed. 

The plan now is to buy in the Northern, consolidate the 
two interests, and thus have the short route to Columbus, 
The route formed by the consolidation of these two roads 
would be about ten miles shorter than the Pan-handle and 
five miles shorter than the Columbus & Cinciuvati Midland 
road, now under course of construction, which is to tap the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore near New Vienna, 
and which is a Baltimore & Ohio enterprise. 

A reorganization is of course to take place after the Nortb- 
ern is bought in, and it 1s said a construction company is 
ready to build and equip the road for a certain share of the 
bonds and stock. The projectors of this plan propose to 
make the road standard gauge, and they also prop se to sell 
the road to the Indiana, Bloumington & Western Co. when 
completed. ’ 


Troy & Brston.—A report comes trom Troy that 
negotiations are pending for asale of this road to the Bos- 
ton, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Co. The two roads are 
parallel and competing lines. A large interest in the Troy 
& Boston is owned by Mr. Vanderbilt. 


Union Pacific.—The contract for grading the exten- 
sion of the Wood River Branch of the Oregon Short Line 
from Hailey, Idaho, to Ketchum, a distance of 12 mules, 
was let ou June 10 to the Utah Contracting Co. The work 
is to be finished by Aug. 1. 

Mr. Adams has effected a settlement with the Senate Ju- 
diaiary Committee which is good now, and may lead to an 
ultimate adjustment of all tbe questions at issue, by per- 
mitting this company, as well as the Central Pacific, to ex- 
tend their whole indebtedm ss in a 60 year 3 per cent. bond, 
on which annual interest sbould be regularly paid. If this 
should be done, it is claimed, the government would bave a 
good security, and, considering the incidental benefits to 
the country by the construction of the Pacific roads, the 
government might fairly point to its subsidies granted them 
as the most profitable investment it had ever made. The 
present adjustment is shown in the statements following. 
The Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee has sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior a letter informing him of 
the adoption of the following resolution in regard to the 
Union Pacific questions which the Committee has had 
under consideration for some time: 

“* Resolved, That this Committee will postpone until the 
first Monday in Decemler, 1884, the further consideration 
of the matters arising under the act of May 7, 1878, re- 
lating to the Union Pacific Railway Co., if the said com- 
pany shall immediately carry out the offer of Mr. Adams, 
as stated in his communication dated June 17, 1884, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. George F. Hoar, aud on tbe express un- 
derstanding that this action of the company and of the 
United States in receiving the money and security in said 
communications mentioned, shall have no effect or any 
pevalty or forfeiture or otber rigbt of the United States in- 
curred or arising, or to occur or arise against the said com- 
pany or any of its officers; but that all rights, penalties and 
forfeitures shall stand asif these acts had not been done.” 

Following is the communication of Mr. Adams, as de- 
livered to Mr. Hoar : : 

* Referring to what passed at your meeting with certain 
directors of the Union Pacific Railway Co., in Boston, on 
the 10th inst., I would state that the following was there 
proposed as the basis of temporary settlement with the 
et pending action of the courts on claims pow in 

ispute : 

‘* First—No furtber dividends shall be paid on the stock of 
the company duriag the present year. 

“*Second—Until the questions now pending in court are 
decided and a settlement between the [government and the 
cecmpany effected, the government shall retain in the treas- 
ury all earnings now dus, or which may hereafter become 
due, not only on the subsidized lines of the company, but 





also on the non-subsidized portion of its lines specified in 
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President Dillon’s letter of June 5, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“ Third—Saving all its legal rights on points in litigation, 
the company will forthwith pay into the Treasury on account 
of the sinking fund the sum of $718,814.60, being the amount 
demanded by the Secretary of the Treasury as payment 
under the Thurman act for the year ending Dec. 31, 1883 ; 
said sum to be treated as a payment on account should more 
hereafter prove to be due to the government, and asa pay: 
ment in advance of amounts in future to become due should 
less prove now to be due. 

** Fourth—The sum of "$68, 359.83 deposited in the Treas- 
ury July 26, 1881, shall be carried to thecredit of the sink- 
ing fund, as ‘set forth in President Dillon’s letter of June 5 5, 
1884, already referred to. 

‘* The above proposition, it is submitted, affords the Gov- 
ernment ample security for payments which shall become 
due when the matters at issue in the construction of the 
Tburman act shall have been decided by the courts. Ac- 
cording to the contention of the company (supplemental 
statement June 6, page 5), the balance now due which this 
proposal would leave unpaid (supposing the demand by the 
Secretary of the Interior was otherwise correctly computed), 
would ba only $598,146. As security for the payment of 
this sum the government holds in its hands the adjusted 
{unadjudicatec] though in large part not disputed claims of 
the company agaivst it to the amount of $4,360,496, and 

also the amounts assumed to be due for services rendered on 
the subsidized portion of its line:, os will before the close 
of the year amount to some $300,000 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—In the United States 
Circuit Court in St. Louis, June 24, the Receivers filed sev- 
eral petitions. One of them asks permission to defend a 
large number of suits now pending against the company in 
the several states through which it passes. The claims 
against the company involved in these suits amount to over 
$2,000,000, but the Receivers think that, if properly de- 
fended or compromised, it will not take more than $150,000 
to satisfy them all. Anotber petition asks for instructions 
from the Court in relation to a number of judgments which 
have been obtained against the company, amounting to 
about $248,000 in all, and the third petition asks for the 
power to adjust legal claims for damages, and also to em- 
ploy counsel. Finally the Receivers ask for power to pur- 
chase new equipment. The Court heard all the petitions and 
the Receivers’ arguments. but declined to make any order 
except one ordering the Receivers to defend the pending 
suits and to adjust all claims not exceeding $3,000. The re- 
maining applications are taken under advisement. 

This road bas begun to run suburban or belt trains around 
St. Louis. The trains run from the Union Depot by way of 
Forest Park and Ferguson, to the old terminus of the road at 
the Vine Screet Station, near the St. Louis bridge, making 
almost a complete circuit of the city and touching a number 
of points of resort such as Forest Park, O’Fallon Park and 
a number of cemeteries. Stations are placed at convenient 
points and it is proposed to run frequent trains. The trains 
start from each end of the route, runnivg through from Vine 
street to the Union Depot and vice versa. The company 
expects to build up a considerable city traffic in this way. 


Western & Atlantic.—This company has ordered a 
reduction of 10 per cent. on all salaries exceeding $50 a 
month. It will take effect July 1 and continue during the 
months of July and August. The reduction will not apply 
to trainmen, who are paid by the distance run, and will 
therefore affect principally the workmen in the shops. The 
arrangement is regarded as more satisfactory than the dis- 
charge of a number of the employés. 


Wisconsin, lowa & Nebraska.—[his road is now 
completed to Cedar Falls, Ia., 7.1 miles eastward from the 
late terminus at Wilsov, and 106.8 miles from the Western 
terminus at Das Moines. Regular trains have begun to run 
: the " terminus, the extension having been opened 
June 2 











ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of re Railroad Gazette: 









































Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe. rh Big 
Baltimore & Potomac 445 i ur a 
Roston, Concord & Montreal..411 issouri Pacific. .... 26, 336 
Camden & Atlantic........ wee DDS lier ‘& Wells River ....- 415 
Carolina Central..............+ 393 New Haven & Northampton. ...147 
Contral Pacific. ....00scsecciees 337 N.Y, Chicago & St. Louis.....575 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 7 N Y. Lake Erie & Western... .231 
en ET Pe N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... 27 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... P N.Y , Ontario & Western......1 
re: aoanpenhe & onto Canal N. Y., ’ Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Chivago & Alton.......... - N. Y’, ‘Susquehanna & West. 
Chi “Burlington & uiney..259, 318 orfolk & WestOPM «0.00 ccc ccces 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul..87, orthern Central....... -. -.-- 
Chi., Rock Island & Pacific... 445 Northern (New Hampshire) .. 411 


Chi, St. Louis & Pittsburgh ..293 Pennsylvania & New ees .140 
Chi; St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha..375 Pennsylvania Railroad. . nae 
Cin. & Muskingum Valley ..... 410 Perkiomet......... ‘ 














Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pa. .164 etersbu Ui ee “ewe 
Cir... Wash. & Baltimore... .46, 445 iladelphia & Re: ing 27 
Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Ind..... 278 Philadelphia, Wil. e Ba Ross s68 196 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh........ 46 Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon. -164 








Columbia & Greenville.......... 87 tts ourgh, Cin. & St. Louis ..410 
( ‘columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol 202 tts urgh & Lake Erie 7 
ComOOP, ... 526 Veen cake cccdeace 392 itisburgh, McK & You 
Connecticut Rive oe x 

Consolidation Coal c 
Cumberland Valley... 
Dela. & Hud. Carel Co 




















Denver *: io Grande...... .. Rochester & Pittsbu h 
Eastern R R. Association..... Rome, Watert. & Oge a “het 427 
Eliz., Lexington & Big pone pets 35 st. L, Iron Mounta: a . B87 
Fite hburg. . . 47 St. L’& Sen Franci 
Grand Tru . St. Louis, Vandalia ‘ T. H 
3 St. Paul & Duluth......... ‘ 
Hartford & Conn. Western.....165 Sandy River.......... . 87 
Sin 4. dincctends os ahecua 196 Savannah, Florida & Western.336 
Houston & Texas Gentrai.....//2i1 Seaboard & Roanoke...........! 393 
Hontingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 Shenango = — seman ae 7 
Illinois Central...... a 164, 202 South Caro 











International & Gt Texas & Pacific i ciace i time 

Kentueky Central. Toledo, Ann Arbor & G. T 

Knox & Lincoln y & Greenfield. . .......... 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .358 Union Pacific... .......... 

i high Coal and Navigation - re Utica & —. OR, siancsinsaut 87 

Lehigh bho of a ehebte adie eaeadl Wabash, mS. Pacific 

A OC a ee Ww 


Little Rock % ‘Fort Smith .. 463 West Jersey...................... 
Marquette. Houghton & Ont...893 West va Ci Central & Eitebeses. ig 
Mexican Central.... ...... .... 279 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.. 
Michigan Centrai pehteinss bases 359 Wilmington *& Weldon......... 
Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West..279 York & Peachbottom...... ... 41i 





Terre Haute & e & Indianapolis. 


This company owns a line from Indianapolis, Ind., to the 
Illinois state line near Terre Haute, 79.40 miles, with 48,378 
miles of ordinary sidings and 35. 657 miles of coal mine sid- 
ings and spans. It also operates the St. Louis, Vandalia & 
Terre Haute road, from the Illinois state line to East St. 
Louis, 158.3 miles, and the Terre Haute & Logansport, from 
Terre Haute to South Bend, but the accounts of those lines 
-< —- separately. The report is for the year ending 
Oct, 3L. 

The equipment consists of 48 locomotives; 22 passenger, 5 
pace, 11 baggage and 6 express cars; 348 box, 79 stock, 
12 wood, 97 flat, 1,257 coal and 22 caboose cars; 1 direc- 
tors’ car, 1 pay car, 2 wrecking and crane and’ 41 work- 
train cars. 


The general account is as follows: 
RE ee 


$1 988,150.00 
Funded debt.. 


1,600 000.00 











Bills payable ‘ 586,900.00 
Accounts and balances ...... + aie iin a4 ae Sus 897,122.16 
Income account, surplus... ........ssercccerccscser 1,413,881 91 
MN aeRO S Ss as ecgt ahs SO GRANG . $6,486,054.07 
Road and equipment...... .... ... 987.82 
Securities owned ........... .....-2 970,620.00 
Supplies, etc . .. aan 248,391.57 
Current accounts and balances... -.. 1,345,661.73 
Other current assets .... . ees" 200,565.46 
MM, a: aes bites haere sade. caset 250,827.49 
— — 6,486,054.07 


The funded debt corsists of first-mortgage 7 per cent. 
bonds, of which $1,244,000 are coupon bonds, and $356,000 
registered bonds. There was no change in stock or bonds 
during the year. The securities owned are chiefly of the 
leased lines. The cash and current assets are largely in ex- 
cess of the floating liabilities. 

The traffic of the line owned for the year was as follows : 








Train-miles : 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
err 224,909 201.278 D. 36,3 369 13.9 
Freight... 498,257 474,401 I. 23,356 5.0 
Service and sw ‘itching 432,027 391,343 I. 40, 684 10.4 

OO ee eee 1,155,193 =1,127,022 I. 2,171 2.5 
Pass. car miles....... AMEE... spadyaetinh acwveealyich Se esos 
Freight car miles.. pf BE a geek as. < + Bsa amet ae oo, 
Passengers carr’ ied . 340,144 330,943 I 9,201 28 
Passenger-miles ‘ 12,490,434 12,467,885 I 22,549 0.2 
Tons freight carried. 1,541,492 1,616,892 D. 75.400 4.7 
Ton-miles .......... 82,644,861 86, 938, 841 D. 4,293,980 4.9 

Av. train-load: 

Pussengers, No....... 48 I 8 16.7 
Freight, tons......... 168 183 D. 17 (9.3 


Of the freight car movement 72.4 per cent. was of loaded 
cars. Through business furnished 53.1 per cent. of the 
passenger-miles and 68.9 per cent. of the ton-miles last year. 
The coal tonnage last year included 601,525 tons of cral 
and 98,049 tons of coke, showing a decrease of 9 per cent. 
from the previous year. 

The average receipt and cost per train-mile and per unit 
of traftic were as follows, in cents: 














Per train-mile: 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. Pi C. 
RS er Sr oe 117.8 116.3 A. 15 13 
SC ch that acuse ont Sada 81.1 77.1 4.0 §.2 

| es 39.2 D. 25 °& «6.4 

Per pase. ‘mile: : 
ie ee ee 2.819 2 845 D. 0.026 0.9 
Through. eos 2-O2O 2.201 I. 0.125 a.7 
Averaxe receipt... ocoe Salee 2.502 T. 0.055 2.2 
BCS atasce aearcc at 1.873 1.987 D. 0.114 57 

eee 0.684 0.515 0.169 32.8 

Per ton-mile: 

TRL: 5 ie: 0: shoei Whieu nds cee 1.859 D. 0.040 2.2 
Roos no unex wens 9.725 0.643 I. 0.082 12.8 
Average rc ceipt.... .... 1 006 1.006 I. 0 060 6.0 
Bet descd ccs av sce Cee 0.695 I. 0.1038 14.8 

MMescdivued, teune anes 0.268 0.311 D. 0.043 12.8 


The increase in freight rates was entirely on through 
business, the local rate showing a decrease. 

The earnings of the line owned for the year were as fol- 
lows : 














1882-83. 1881-82. lnc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight... ..... ... $880,635 $874,730 L. 5,905 _ 0.7 
Passengers...... .... 319,381 311,972 L 7.409 24 
Mail and express..... 97,312 74,256 =. 8,056 4.1 
Rents, etc.. ....... 20,362 24,475 D. 4,113 16.8 
re ..- $1,297,690 $1,285.433 I. $12,257 0.9 
poo eee 893,587 832,122 I. 41,465 4.9 
Netearnings....... $404,103 $433.311 .D. $29. 208 6.7 
Gross earn. per mile. 16,344 16,189 a 155 0.9 
Net ™ eo 5,089 54:7 D. 368 8=«6..7 
Per cent. of exps.. 68.86 66.29 I. 2.57 


The increase in earnings was chiefly due to the increased 
rates received on a smaller traffic. The increase in expenses 
was in motive power (owing to extraordinary renewals and 
improvements), in maintenance of way, and in the taxes paid. 

The expenses for last year were as follows: 





P. cof P. c. of 
Amount. exps. earn. 

Conducting transportation .... $325,563 36.42 25.09 
Motive power ..... ........... 254,001 28.42 19.57 
Maintenance of way........... 158,125 17.71 12.19 
Maintenance of cars . 90,062 10.08 6.94 
General expenses........... .. 65,836 7.37 5.07 
Tis cwcsiasccdace cosa $893,587 100.00 68.86 


Taxes paid are included in the general expenses. During 
the year 302 tons of steel rails and 49,65Y new ties were 
used in renewals. There is included in maintenance of way 
$39,869 for new work, including the raising of grade at 
Cloverland and the building of 1.818 miles of new sidirgs 
and 2.037 miles of coal mine sidings and spurs. A consider- 
able amount was also spent for raising the grade in the Wa- 
bash bottom and for new ballast. 

The income account wasas follows : 

EE NOIR occas ccebnese sceensehncices ot $404,103.26 


Received from investments... ....... ....c00 eeeees 49,674.00 

NN ai i ads Was Shean diceuns eee ee $453,777.26 
ere rer $112,009.00 
Dividends, 8 per cent......... .....-+.. 159,052.00 
Loss i in operating St.L.,Van.& T. H. 23,079.85 
T. H.& Logansport... 141,208.14 

—--—— 435,339.99 

Surpies ER. devas i psatnicsteotyakaske $18.437.27 

Balance from previous year.... -- 1,395,444. 64 





I RR EE: nabawes k0cebnedeen cdac $1,413,881.91 

The amount received on investments was equal to 5.12 per 
cent. upon tbe stocks and bonds owned by the company. 

The President’s report says: ‘Although the tonnage has 
been decreased, the earnings show an increase, while the 
increased expenditure i is amply compensated for by the bet- 
terments to your property, which maintains its high stand- 
ard of excellence. 

‘*The Terre Haute & Logansport Railroad Co. is extend- 
ing its live from Logansport to South Bend, Ind., which, on 
its completion during the current year, will be operated by 
your company in connection with the Terre Haute & Lo- 
gansport Division. This line will open a territory heretofore 
inaccessible to this company, and which, it is believed, will 
prove a valuable feeder.” 

The report of the leased St Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute road has already been published (page 196); its 
operation showed a net loss, after paying rental, of $115,399, 
of which one-fifth is paid by this company, as charged in the 
income account above. 

TERRE HAUTE & LOGANSPORT. 

This road, as worked last year. extended from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Logansport, 116.493 miles, an increase of 
0.493 miles over the previous year, made by an extension 
in Logansport. An extension to Marmont, 33.1 miles, was 
built last year and partially opened for business near the 
close of the year. A further extension from Marmont to 





South Bend is now nearly finished. 





{JUNE 27, 1884 








The equipment of this division consists of 8 locomotives; 
6 passenger and 3 baggage cars; 34 box, 6 stock, 557 coal, 
16 flat and 6 caborse cars. During the year 250 new coal 
cars were bought and 109 leased. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 








Train-miles; 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger........ 157,394 150,409 I. 6,985 4.7 
lo. Se eae 221.380 197,190 I. 24,190 12.% 
DU Se cidiks odes 96,927 41,652 I. 53.275 132.5 

Sere 475,701 389,25L I. 86,450 22.2 
Passengers carried.... 214,871 198,080 I. 16.791 8.5 
Passenger-miles....... 3,613,037 3,319,334 I. 293,703 8.9 
Tons freight carried.. 260,052 256,993 I. 3,059 1.2 
oe a ie 18, 074,603 18,707,166 D. 632, 563 3.4 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No.... ... 23 22 I 1 4.5 

Freight, tons....... .. 82 95 D 13 (13.7 
av. receipt: 

Per pass.-mile.. 78l1cts. 2.798 cts. D. 0.017 ct. 0.6 

MES oon vases cos 1.108 * 1.454 “ D. 0.346‘ 24.0 
Per ton-mile...... .. 1.323 * 1.164 * D, 0.041 * 3.5 

Ree 0.183 ** 0.101 ‘ I. 0.082 * 81.2 


The expenses exceeded the receipts on both passengers 
and freight. The rate per ton-mile local was 1. — cents; 
through, 0.589 cent, the average of all being 1.123 cents. 
The earnings per train mile were 82.9 cents, and the ex- 
penses 99.4 cents, leaving a loss of 16.5 cents per mile run. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1882 -83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

ee $202,918 217,756 D. $14,838 6.8 
Passengers............ 100,475 92.891 I. 7,584 82 
Mail, ete.... ......... 10.519 10,605 D. 86 0.8 
a ee eee $313.912 $321.252 D. $7,340 2.3 
TERPOMGED. 200s. ccccsce 376, 642 377,868 D. 1,226 0.3 
[0 See . $62,73 $56,616 I $6,114 10.8 
Gross earn. per mile... 2 605 2,769 74 2.6 
Per cent. of exps..... 119.98 117.62 I 2.36 | 


On this line also there was an increase in rates which 
very nearly offset the decrease in tonnage. The expenses 
were increased by extensive renewals; 2,632 tons of steel 
rails and 29,762 new ties were used, 4. “62 23 miles of new 
sidings were built and 42.57 miles of track were ballasted. 
Extensive renewals were made to bridges, buildings and 
equipment. Since this road was leased it has been necessary 
to rebuilt it almost entirely. 

The income account was as follows: 





Dericit in earnings, as above , ‘ Snnendines lot $62,730.08 
Kental, 25 per cent. of gross earnings................. 78,478.06 
Total loss on lease.. ..$141, 208.14 


The totul loss for the preceding year was : $136, 929: A 
better result is looked for, as the old line isnow in fair con- 
dition and the extension is nearly completed. Additional 
business is expected and a reduction of maintenance ex- 
penses is probable. 


New York & Greenwood Lake. 
This company owns a line from West End, N. J., to the 
New York state line at Greenwood Lake, 48 miles, with a 
branch to Ringwood, 3 miles. It works under lease the 
Watchung road, from Woodside to West Orange, 4 miles. 
Its trains run over the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
track from West End to Jersey City, 2 miles, and use the 
Erie stations and ferries to New York. The report is for the 
year ending Dec. 31. 
The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


ee en By Maaco dab hese AaNae eRe $100,000 
ERE RS Oe Pee Te PR ae Mee 2,720,000 
I cs oni 56cnak Baspine 1s Ghia seus. | o <eaewenbeuein 25,465 
UNC UREN ce Rsv aadc tt ances as nae ran cabaiaktaaaee $3,045, 465 
Road and equipment.............. ......65- $2,850,240 
NPI MNNIR ECAC ba salis faded covsecsesceees 30,514 
Income account, debit balance.... .. pki 164,711 
——-— 3,045,465 


There was no change in stock or bonds during the year. 
The stock is nominal in amount ; the funded debt is $59,130 
per mile owned and the cost of road and equipmént $61,942 
per mile. 

The funded debt consists of $900,000 first-mort gage bonds, 
$1,800,000 second-mortgage bonds and $20,000 bond and 
mortgage. The floating debt includes $27,425 unpaid taxes, 
$12,972 advances by Cooper & Hewitt, $109,U85 advances 
by New York, Lake Erie & Western Co. and $75,983 pay- 
rolls and accounts. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1883. 1882. Ine or Dec. P.c. 
TEATRINGS. ...26..050000 $172,968 $175,100 D. $2.132 1.2 








bo” terre 166,493 154,688 1 22s 78 
Net earnings.. ..... $6,475 $20412 D. $13,937 683 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,459 3,562 D. 43 1.2 
Net earn. per mile. . 129 408 D 279 68.3 
Per cent. of exps..... 96.26 88.34 I 712 — 
The result of the year was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above . giapeeideis! Jhiconegceheran $6,475 
IN ih Snax Tartans, chan ccicehats -eces-xesexenn we $11,980 
Loss operating Watchung R. R. ........ --...+++- 6,269 
—- 18,249 
PE NE. oie aint deavses. wcebcebedieewodd sds $11,774 


Interest paid ison the floating debt only, none having 
been paid on the bonds. 

Mr. Abraham 8S. Hewitt, President of the company, says 
in bis report: ‘*The revenue received from all sources 
amounted to $172,968, showing a falling off from the 
receipts of the ‘previous year of $2,132. The cost of main- 
taining and operating the road, exclusive of taxes and 
interest, but including the loss in operating the W atchupg 
Branch, amounted to $172,763, being an iucrease in 
the expenses of $18,074 The amount of interest 
on floating debt was $11,980. The practical result, 
therefore, : of the year’s business i is that the deficit on Dec. 31, 
t882, amounting to $152,936, has been increased to $164,- 
711, the latter being the amount of deficit Dec. #1, 1883, 
This sum bas been advanced to the company—three-fourths 
by the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. and 
one-fourth by Cooper & Hewitt—and is secured by an as- 
signment of the tax liens and of the liens for wages ad- 
vanced for operating the road. * * * It will be observed 
that the earnings of the business just about sufficed for the 
payment of the current expenses, and that the increase in 
the deficit is practically the interest charge upon the float- 
ingdebt. But so far as the operation of the road is con- 
cerned, the maintenance of way in 1883 exceeded the ex- 
penditures of 1882 by $11,654. This additional expenditure 
is represented by an increased mileage of steel rails, and of 
other improvements in permanent way. During the present 
year the steel track will be completd to Little Falls, or 
rather more than one-half the total leugth of the road. That 
the earnings do not increase is due chiefly to the de>ression 
in the iron business, and to the smaller receipts from the 
transportaoion of ice, which last year was sold ata very low 
price. * * * The Legislature of New Jersey, at its last 
session, enacted -a new tax law, under the operations of 
which it is hoped that this company may be relieved from 
the burden of taxation, which, from the beginning, bas 
weighed it down,” 














